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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE   CONSTITUENCY  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND. 

GENTLEMEN, 

At  a  time  when  the  future  is  pregnant 
with  great  events  for  good  or  evil,  an  appeal  is 
about  to  be  made  to  you  on  the  great  questions 
of  Trade  and  Taxation. 

The  accompanying  work  suggests  that  every  man 
should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and 
that  every  branch  of  Industry  and  Trade  should 
be  free. 

In  the  hope  that  this  suggestion  may  not  be 
without  its  use,  in  aiding  you  to  determine  the 
principles  upon  which  the  future  policy  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  based,  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate 
these  pages  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

London, 

12th  May,  1852. 
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PREFACE. 

OUR  Laws  affecting  Industry,  Trade,  and  Taxa- 
tion, are  not  just,  because  some  articles  are  taxed 
and  others  free,  and  because  some  classes  are  taxed 
while  others  are  exempt. 

The  dictates  of  Justice  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  private  transactions,  but,  strange  to  say, 
that  principle,  which  alone  can  produce  universal 
peace  and  prosperity,  is  much  neglected  in  Legisla- 
tion. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  Trade  and 
Taxation ;  second,  to  shew  how  Justice  may  be 
administered  ;  and  third,  how  Peace  and  Prosperity 
may  be  universal. 


SCHEME    OF    REFORM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OUR  commercial  code  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
some  branches  of  Industry  and  Trade  are  exposed 
to  foreign  competition,  while  others  are  protected. 
This  half-way  position  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  must  produce  a  strife  of  classes,  and 
much  suffering  and  disaffection — for  partial  legis- 
lation has  ever  the  effect  of  favouring  one  class 
at  the  expense  of  another.  If  we  wish  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties,  some  comprehensive  change  of  Taxa- 
tion is  inevitable. 

The  Free  Trade  measures  are  these  : 

The  Income  Tax,  and  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  1200  articles  of  import  in  1842. 

The  Corn  Law  Abolition  Act  of  1846. 

The  Navigation  Act. 

The  Sugar  Bill. 
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Before  these  important  laws  can  be  disturbed, 
good  reasons  must  be  given  ;  and,  as  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  their  maintenance  and  further 
development,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  no  case 
can  be  made  out  for  a  change  of  policy. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
article  from  the  leading  journal  in  France,  where 
the  happy  results  of  Free  Trade  in  England  are 
eloquently  set  forth. 

"  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  state  why  we  hare  great  con- 
fidence in  the  speedy  establishment  of  Free  Trade  in  France. 
The  finances  call  for  a  reform,  for  an  equilibrium  does  not  exist 
between  the  receipts  and  the  expenses.  The  Government,  it  is 
said,  is  anxious  to  re-establish  it.  But  that  end  cannot  be  effected 
except  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  temperate  commercial 
liberty.  Taxation  is  a  sum  levied  on  the  mass  of  riches  created 
annually  by  the  labour  of  the  nation.  To  augment  the  fecundity 
of  taxation  without  pressing  too  hard  on  the  taxpayers,  the  only 
means  to  be  followed  is  to  increase  the  mass  of  riches  produced 
by  their  labour.  But  with  the  superiority  which  our  industry 
has  attained  at  present,  and  which  the  Exhibition  of  London  has 
clearly  proved,  Free  Trade  would  impart  to  the  products  of  the 
nation  a  wonderful  impulse.  It  is,  consequently,  to  that  point 
that  we  must  come,  even  in  the  interest  of  the  Treasury.  In  that 
respect  the  example  of  England  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, for  it  is  Free  Trade  which  has  restored  the  finances  of  that 
country.  In  1841  the  English  budget  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
60,000,{)00f.  In  1851  it  closed  with  a  surplus  of  70,000,000f. ; 
and  that  after  reductions  had  been  effected  in  the  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  250,000,000f.  Never  was  such  a  phenomenon  wit- 
nessed in  the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  nations.  And 
the  reason  is,  never  had  the  commercial  system  of  a  State  been 
handled  with  so  firm  a  grasp  to  accommodate  it  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  To  look  at  the  case  only  since 
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the  year  1846 — the  year  in  which  commercial  liherty  was  osten- 
sibly put  forth  in  England  by  the  legislator — the  reductions  of 
taxes  have  been  in  six  years  £5,663,638  (143,000,000f.)  But, 
such  has  been  the  impulse  given  to  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  activity  in  the  country,  that  this  enormous  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  has  been  more  than  made  up  by 
an  increase  of  receipts.  This  great  development  of  labour  and 
riches  has  been  marked  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  con- 
sumption. Seven  years  ago  England  consumed  only  244,000 
tons  of  sugar;  she  now  consumes  329,000  tons.  In  1846  the 
exports  of  England  were  worth  £57,786,000,  while  in  1851  they 
have  been  £74,250,000.  These  marvellous  results  guarantee  the 
maintenance  of  Free  Trade  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
render  it  certain  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  late  attempts  of 
the  Protectionists.  As  to  what  concerns  France,  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  inspire  full  confidence  in  the  introduction  hereafter  of 
commercial  liberty." — Journal  des  Debats,  March  1852. 

These  observations  shew  what  our  French  neigh- 
bours think  of  us.  France  is  beginning  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  Protection. 

Yes,  our  Imports  have  increased  50  per  cent  in 
ten  years  !  The  most  sanguine  Free  trader  that 
ever  mounted  a  platform  never  predicted  such  a 
result.  Reality  has  far  outstripped  prediction. 
This  result  puts  the  demand  for  "  Reciprocity"  at 
an  end ;  it  proves  that  Free  Trade  laws  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  develope  the  trade  of  this 
nation  without  the  assistance  of  any  other.  Behold 
what  man  can  do,  when  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  will. 

The  Country  party  is  at  last  convinced  that 
the  Free  Trade  experiment  has  been  beneficial. 
They  are  prepared  to  grant  that  the  state  and 
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prospects  of  the  nation  generally  are  satisfactory, 
but  they  affirm  that  the  Agricultural  interest  suffers 
in  consequence  of  Free  Trade,  and  demand  redress. 

They  state  that  many  of. the  manufactures  of 
the  nation  are  protected,  accordingly  they  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  there 
is  any  occasion  for.  Why  should  the  producers  of 
corn  be  the  only  class  exposed  to  foreign  competi- 
tion ?  If  Free  Trade  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
we  must  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  This  language 
is  unanswerable.  The  Landed  interest  is  entitled 
to  redress. 

It  is  of  course  folly  to  think  of  giving  redress  to 
any  class  by  going  back  to  Protection  in  any 
possible  shape.  The  public  interests  forbid  such 
redress,  and  even  if  Parliament  was  willing  to  give 
Protection,  the  nation  would  resist  it,  and  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature  would  be  at  an  end. 
We  shall  now  bring  forward  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Reform,  which  will  afford  ample  com- 
pensation to  the  agriculturalists,  without  involving 
any  loss  or  expense  upon  the  nation  or  upon  any 
class. 

We  propose  to  increase  the  Income  and  Property 
Tax  from  three  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent,  and 
extend  it  to  all  Incomes  without  exception.  By 
this  change  of  Taxation  the  whole  Revenue  will 
be  raised  from  Income  and  Property,  and  the 
Customs,  Excise,  Stamp,  and  Assessed  Taxes  will 
cease,  and  Trade  c,nd  Industry  will  be  free.  This 
grand  reform  will  complete  the  policy  which  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  so  successfully  introduced  in  1842, 
and  if  we  estimate  its  benefits  by  the  fruits  of  par- 
tial Free  Trade,  we  shall  have  a  bright  future  to 
portray. 

By  charging  the  same  rate  of  tax  on  all  property 
and  income,  from  the  peasant  earning  his  shilling  a 
day  up  to  the  millionaire,  taxation  cannot  fail  to  be 
just,  and  what  is  more,  the  laws  which  affect  Trade 
and  Industry  must  then  be  impartial.  Before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  practicability,  for  until 
that  be  ascertained  it  is  useless  to  proceed. 

The  proposed  Property,  Income  and  Wages  Tax. 
I.  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  amount  assessed  for  the  present  tax  in 
1851,  on  lands,  houses,  other  property,  shares 
and  funds  under  Schedules  A.  and  C.  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  millions.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  property,  shares  and  funds 
of  Ireland.  This  we  estimate  at  thirty  millions. 
Further,  we  must  add  the  property,  shares 
and  funds  under  the  yearly  value  of  £150,  and 
judging  from  the  Income  Tax  of  1803,  we 
estimate  this  at  seventy  millions.  These 
several  amounts  make  the  total  annual  value 
of  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  231 
millions.  This  at  8  per  cent  would  produce 
of  Revenue  S;- 

J8 
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Millioni. 

Brought  forward    18 

II.  INCOME  TAX. 

From  all  personal  incomes  payments  under 
the  Property  Tax  would  fall  to  he  deducted, 
hence  the  amount  realized  from  this  tax  would 
chiefly  be  profits  of  trades,  professions,  salaries, 
pensions  and  such  like. 

All  except  those  exclusively  dependent  on 
wages  would  be  assessed  under  this  tax,  and 
we  estimate  the  number  of  persons  at  upwards 

of  one  million. 

t 

The  amount  assessed  by  Schedules  D.  and  E. 
of  present  Income  Tax  is  seventy-four  millions. 
Under  the  new  tax  we  take  the  amount  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions.  The  pre- 
sent tax  only  affects  150,000  persons,  and  if  a 
general  tax  which  exempts  no  Income  affects 
one  million  of  persons,  as  we  expect,  we  are  safe 
in  calculating  on  an  increased  amount  of  one 
hundred  millions. 

175  millions  at  8  per  cent  would  produce        14 

III.  WAGES  TAX. 

As  the  present  Income  Tax  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  wages,  we  must  look  to 
other  sources  on  which  to  base  our  calcula- 
tions. The  exports  are  seventy-five  millions. 
The  Home  Trade  may  safely  be  taken  at 
double  that  amount,  hence  the  value  of  our 
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Million-*, 

Brought  forward  32 

manufactures  may  be  stated  at  225  millions. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  one  half  the  value 
of  goods  is  paid  out  in  wages,  and  taking 
this  for  granted  we  get  the  large  sum  of  112 
millions  as  the  wages  paid  by  manufacturers. 
We  estimate  the  wages  paid  by  the  agricul- 
turists at  forty  millions,  and  that  at  least 
seventy-five  millions  is  paid  for  work  uncon- 
nected with  exports  or  agriculture.  If  these 
estimates  are  doubted  it  will  be  a  simple  matter 
to  take  the  wages  statistics  of  any  given  local- 
ity, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Census  tables 
to  produce  a  more  definite  estimate ;  at  the 
same  time  we  think  our  calculations  may  be 
relied  on,  at  all  events  the  wages  will  not  be 
found  to  be  overrated. 

These  results  give  227  millions  as  the  total 
taxable  wages  of  the  nation,  which  at  8  per 
cent  would  produce  of  Revenue  18 

Total  Revenue 50 

At  present  the  gross  amount  of  taxation  is  fifty- 
five  millions,  but  as  the  proposed  Property,  Income, 
and  Wages  Taxes  will  be  collected  with  little 
expense  compared  with  the  present  system,  and  as 
there  is  a  surplus  revenue  of  two  millions,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  we  raise  fifty  millions  by  a  General 
Income  Tax,  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
all  the  expenses  of  Government  will  be  amply 
provided  for. 
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The  eighteen  millions  proposed  to  be  raised  from 
the  Property  of  the  nation  will  be  assessed  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  the  present  Income  Tax. 

The  fourteen  millions  got  from  the  middle  classes 
may  either  be  assessed  on  incomes  or  on  expendi- 
ture. The  chief  objection  to  an  Income  Tax  is  its 
inquisitorial  character.  Now,  this  objection  is 
entirely  obviated  if  we  estimate  personal  incomes 
by  the  probable  expenditure.  By  assessments 
on  Property  personal  income  cannot  be  known  ; 
and  if  the  household  expenses  are  taken  as  the  indi- 
cation of  a  man's  personal  income,  there  can  be 
no  prying  into  the  affairs  of  any  family  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  objections  usually  urged  against  the 
Income  Tax  do  not  apply  to  our  scheme. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  household  expenses  are 
to  be  ascertained.  No  one  knows  his  own  exact 
expenditure;  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  even 
a  stranger  to  make  a  sufficiently  close  estimate 
of  the  annual  expenses  of  any  family.  The  house 
and  style  of  living  will  dictate  to  any  intelligent 
collector  the  proper  sum  to  be  charged  ;  and,  in 
case  of  error,  parties  feeling  themselves  aggrieved 
can  appeal  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  eighteen  millions  we  propose  to  raise  from 
the  industrial  classes  will  be  got  with  great  ease 
if  we  charge  the  tax  to  the  employer.  The  em- 
ployer will  deduct  the  tax  from  the  workmen,  in 
the  same  manner  as  many  of  the  payments  under 
the  present  Income  Tax  are  made.  The  tax  on 
wages  will  thus  be  collected  with  as  much  certainty 
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as  any  other  portion  of  the  revenue,  and  we  know 
of  no  objections  that  either  the  employer  or  em- 
ployed can  make  to  an  arrangement  which  is  to 
conduce  to  the  good  of  all. 

A  tax  which  makes  the  general  prosperity  the 
interest  of  all  must  be  good  in  principle ;  and  as  the 
amount  of  taxation  would  then  depend  on  the  general 
prosperity,  we  may  expect  more  public  spirit  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  anything 
will  have  the  effect  of  depressing  selfishness  and 
encouraging  patriotism,  the  change  proposed  will 
have  that  effect. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  our  proposal  to  abolish 
all  existing  taxes,  and  in  future  to  raise  the  whole 
revenue  from  a  tax  on  income,  is  perfectly  applica- 
ble ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  trace  the  natural 
consequences  of  universal  Free  Trade  both  on  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  interests 
of  individuals  and  classes. 

I.    FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

The  natural  effect  of  our  scheme  is  large  Receipts 
and  small  Expenditure.  The  cost  of  living  will  be 
reduced,  first,  in  consequence  of  the  saving  of  taxes 
from  the  change  to  direct  taxation  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Protection  from 
many  articles  of  dress  and  consumption.  If  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  reduced  20  per  cent  in  conse- 
quence of  partial  Free  Trade,  we  may  fairly  expect 
another  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  impartial 
Free  Trade. 
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A  rapid  increase  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  Customs 
and  Excise  duties,  will  afford  increased  employment 
to  capital.  This  will  raise  the  demand  for  money, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  will  either  be  prevented  from 
falling  or  raised.  The  value  of  labour  will  like- 
wise be  raised.  These  results,  coupled  with  cheap 
living,  will  spread  prosperity  far  and  wide.  The 
wealth  and  income  of  the  nation  will  make  satis- 
factory progress,  and  the  Income  Tax  will  admit 
of  annual  reductions. 

These  are  the  general  results  which  ought  to 
follow  Free  Trade,  and  if  we  keep  these  premises 
steadily  in  view  in  their  application  to  each  class,  we 
shall  avoid  the  error  of  putting  forth  exaggerated 
statements. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST. — This  class  must 
suffer  so  long  as  agriculture  is  exposed  to  foreign 
competition,  and  other  interests  protected.  But 
when  Protection  is  universally  withdrawn,  the 
agriculturalists  will  find  Free  Trade  their  best 
friend.  This  we  shall  now  demonstrate. 

Universal  Free  Trade  will  allow  the  farmer  to 
grow  tobacco,  beet-root  sugar,  or  any  other  pro- 
duce, without  tax  or  prohibition  of  any  kind.  The 
Income  Tax  will  abolish  the  malt  and  hop  taxes 
— the  Laud  tax — the  assessed  and  the  stamp  taxes. 
These  all  bear  heavily  on  the  land,  and  from  these 
burdens  the  Income  Tax  gives  immediate  relief. 

At  present  the  produce  of  the  land  supports 
800,000  of  paupers.  Such  is  the  frightful  re- 
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suits  of  past  errors  in  legislation  ;  and  the  sooner  a 
return  to  right  laws  obliterates  this  blot  on  British 
history,  the  better  for  all  classes.  The  Free  Trade 
measures  have  already  alleviated  this  pauper 
disease,  and  by  completing  the  same  policy,  and 
by  adjusting  the  Poor  Laws  so  as  to  facilitate 
their  gradual  extinction,  the  landed  interest  may 
certainly  reckon  on  a  great  reduction  of  poor 
rates.  The  reduced  cost  of  living  will  be  equal 
to  the  additional  5  per  cent  which  the  landlord 
and  tenant  have  to  pay  on  their  incomes  ;  and  the 
removal  of  special  burdens  on  the  land  will  afford 
that  redress  which  has  hitherto  been  denied.  These 
considerations  may  convince  all  parties,  and  espe- 
cially the  Country  Party,  of  the  advantages  of 
impartial  Free  Trade  and  Taxation. 

Here  we  have  a  budget  of  good,  which  ought 
to  satisfy  every  one.  The  general  prosperity  will 
not  only  increase  the  demand  for  food,  and  thus 
raise  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  but  it  will  reduce 
the  Income  Tax  and  the  Poor  Rates. 

Mr.  Cobden  used  to  say,  that  ultimately  the 
landed  interest  would  be  the  greatest  gainer  by 
Free  Trade  ;  we  must  say  it  was  not  until  we  put 
these  facts  upon  paper  that  we  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  remark.  When  we  remember 
that  the  land  is  at  once  the  source  of  wealth  and 
the  ultimate  resource  of  man,  we  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  general  prosperity  does  more  for  the  land 

than  has  been  foretold. 

B 
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THE  MANUFACTURERS. — This  important  class 
will  be  exposed  to  increased  competition  in  con- 
sequence of  the  entire  abolition  of  Protection ; 
but  owing  to  the  perfection  of  our  machinery,  the 
command  of  capital,  and  the  proverbial  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  our  operatives,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  meet  any  possible  competition.  If  anything  was 
wanting  to  make  our  present  position  perfectly  in- 
vulnerable, it  is  the  cost  of  living.  This  evil  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  measures, 
and  when  all  Customs  and  Excise  duties  are 
abolished,  the  expense  of  living  in  England  must 
be  lower  than  in  any  other  European  nation. 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
demand  for  manufactures  consequent  on  the  abo- 
lition of  our  Tariffs  will  increase  the  demand,  and 
enhance  the  price  of  goods.  By  relieving  the 
working  classes  of  Taxes  you  increase  their  power 
to  purchase  clothing  and  articles  of  consumption  ; 
hence,  in  making  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  the  Revenue,  we  confer  a  boon  on  the 
employers  of  labour  as  well  as  on  the  workmen 
themselves. 

At  present  France,  with  her  thirty  millions  of 
people,  takes  only  two  millions  worth  of  our 
manufactures.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
French  wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  will 
enable  us  to  take  ten  millions  worth  of  these  arti- 
cles. In  return  we  shall  send  France  ten  millions 
worth  of  our  goods,  for  no  nation  can  continue  to 
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take  the  difference  in  bullion.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  other  countries,  both  foreign  and  colo- 
nial. 

Partial  Free  Trade  has  in  ten  years  increased 
our  exports  50  per  cent.  We  certainly  do  not 
overstate  the  promise  which  universal  Free  Trade 
holds  out  in  expecting  a  similar  increase  during 
the  next  ten  years.  At  the  commencement  of  Free 
Trade,  in  1842,  our  exports  were  47  millions  ;  in 
1862,  they  ought  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  to 
reach  110  millions.  If  we  take  the  Home  demand 
for  Linen,  Cotton,  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Hardware 
Goods,  at  double  the  exports,  we  ought,  ten  years 
hence,  to  have  an  annual  produce  of  330  millions. 

Universal  Free  Trade  will  place  Great  Britain  in 
the  proud  position  of  having  no  rival.  It  will 
make  England  not  only  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
but  the  emporium  of  the  products  of  all  nations. 
She  will  become  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  one  where  manufactures  can  be  pro- 
duced for  export  \  and  the  longer  other  nations 
refuse  to  follow  our  example,  by  abolishing  their 
tariffs,  the  longer  will  our  pre-eminence  continue. 
We  need  add  no  more  to  shew  how  deeply  inte- 
rested the  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  classes 
are  in  the  adoption  of  Direct  Taxation. 

THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. — To  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor  was  the  effect  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  measures,  and  when  we  look  at  the  happy 
results  of  the  relief  thus  given  to  labour,  we 

B  2 
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cannot  err  in  acting  upon  the  same  principle  to 
the  utmost  bounds  which  justice  to  all  parties  will 
permit. 

The  relief  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes  by  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  commodities  will  leave  in 
their  hands  a  larger  amount  of  wages  for  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  of  dress  and  other  comforts  than 
now,  hence  a  sustained  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  is  the  natural  result  of 
universal  Free  Trade. 

At  present  the  labouring  classes  pay  upwards  of 
one-half  of  the  Revenue.  The  revenue  derived 
from  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  malt,  hops,  tobacco,  retail 
licenses,  &c.  amounts  to  36  millions,  of  which 
at  least  30  millions  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  working  man.  Instead  of  this  enormous 
burden  of  indirect  taxes,  we  propose  to  tax  wages  at 
the  same  rate  as  other  incomes,  viz.  eight  per  cent. 
Taking  the  available  wages  of  the  nation  at  the  sum 
of  220  millions,  this  will  yield  18  millions,  so  that 
the  change  will  confer  a  direct  boon  on  the  working 
classes  of  no  less  than  12  millions  sterling  annually. 

Increased  demand  for  goods  will  enhance  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  instead  of  wages  falling 
in  consequence  of  the  reduced  cost  of  living,  the 
industrial  classes  may  safely  calculate  that  wages 
will  either  be  maintained  or  increased. 

Take  the  case  of  a  labourer  who  earns  twelve 
shillings  a  week — at  present  he  pays  fully  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  of  taxes  in  the 
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purchase  of  tea,  sugar,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
— under  the  new  system  he  will  pay  8  per  cent 
on  his  wages,  or  one  shilling  a  week.  The  work- 
ing man  will  thus  be  a  gainer  of  sixpence  a  week, 
or  30  per  cent  on  his  taxes,  and  the  trades- 
man earning  twenty-four  shillings  will  gain  one 
shilling  by  the  change.  The  second  gain  will 
be  the  reduced  price  of  articles  of  dress  and 
consumption,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tive duties.  The  third  gain,  increased  demand  for 
labour.  Although  the  two  last  cannot  be  stated 
in  figures,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  each  gain 
will  exceed  the  saving  stated  on  the  taxes.  These 
three  items  put  together,  the  clear  income  of  the 
working  man  will  be  33  per  cent  greater  than  at 
present. 

This  improved  condition  will  enable  the  work- 
men to  lay  by  a  fund  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and 
so  purchase  a  release  from  labour.  If  the  workmen 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
accumulate  enough  to  support  themselves  in  retire- 
ment, as  soon  as  possible,  room  would  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
proper  cure  for  excessive  competition  is  found. 

The  industrial  classes  cannot  fail  to  be  great 
gainers  by  Direct  Taxation,  and  when  we  re- 
member that  this  class  has  been  unusually  de- 
pressed in  England,  and  that  wealth  is  traceable 
to  labour,  all  will  rejoice  that  there  is  now  a 
prospect  of  permanently  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  masses. 
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THE  RETAIL  TRADER. — To  this  large  class  the 
change  must  be  beneficial.  Increased  interest  of 
money  and  dividends  from  shares,  consequent  on 
general  prosperity  will  increase  the  purchases  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  number  of  their  customers 
will  likewise  be  greatly  increased  ;  for  not  only  will 
consumption  be  greatly  increased,  but  many  articles 
of  dress  and  furniture,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  working  man,  will  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

THE  SHIPPING  INTEREST. — The  vast  increase 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxes,  will 
give  increased  employment  to  our  shipping,  when 
remunerative  freights  will  be  realised.  Further, 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  timber  and  other  arti- 
cles will  enable  shipowners  to  build  ships  cheaper 
than  any  other  country. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  CLASSES. — The  5  per  cent 
additional  Income  Tax  will  be  reimbursed  by 
the  saving  on  household  expenses  and  taxes. 
If  the  wealthy  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate 
how  much  they  annually  pay  for  taxes  on  wine, 
spirits,  sugar,  beer,  house  and  assessed  taxes,  it  may 
be  also  land  and  stamp  taxes,  they  will  find  that 
the  sum  exceeds  five  per  cent  on  their  gross  in- 
come ;  if  this  is  the  case  the  upper  classes  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  an  eight  per  cent 
Income  Tax. 

The  improvement  on  the  value  of  the  property 
from  which  their  rents  or  dividends  come,  will  be 
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their  profit  by  the  change.  The  constant  reduction 
of  the  Interest  of  Money  may  be  good  when  it 
does  not  go  too  far,  and  if  we  anticipate  that  Uni- 
versal Free  Trade  will  check  the  tendency  of 
interest  to  fall  lower,  it  will  certainly  be  a  benefit 
not  only  to  the  upper  classes,  but  to  the  small 
trader,  who  depends  so  much  on  the  ability  of  the 
wealthy  to  make  purchases. 

THE  COLONIAL  INTEREST.  —  Good  Tea  costs 
about  45.  a  pound,  when  the  Tax  on  that  useful 
and  wholesome  beverage  is  repealed,  the  price  will 
be  under  2s.  a  pound.  This  great  reduction  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  marvellous  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years  that  the  consumption  will 
be  tripled.  This  change  must  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  sugar  market,  for  with  so  large  a  con- 
sumption of  Tea,  the  demand  for  Sugar  must  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  If  anything  will  raise  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  West  Indians,  it  will  be 
"  Universal  Free  Trade,"  for  that  alone  will  enlarge 
the  market  for  their  produce. 

The  interests  of  the  Planters  are  identified  with  the 
Home  grower.  Like  the  Agriculturists  at  home  the 
East  and  West  Indians  must  suffer  from  the  existing 
partial  state  of  Free  Trade.  The  Planters  are  entitled 
to  ask  why  their  produce  should  be  taxed.  If  you  will 
not  give  us  Protection  you  cannot  refuse  us  Justice, 
and  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Tea  and  Sugar 
Duties,  as  well  as  all  Indirect  Taxes,  the  Colonial 
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Interests  will  secure  a  revival  of  Trade,  which 
shall  surpass  the  prosperity  of  any  former  period. 

Such  are  the  natural  results  of  Free  Trade, 
and  if  we  have  inadvertently  exaggerated  the 
picture,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  Those 
accustomed  to  observe  the  operations  of  Laws, 
and  to  deduce  consequences  from  given  causes, 
will  be  able  to  say  whether,  in  estimating  the  results 
of  Universal  Free  Trade,  we  have  overstated  the 
good  to  be  derived. 

Having  now  sufficiently  established  our  case  in 
favour  of  raising  the  whole  revenue  from  property 
and  income,  we  proceed  to  consider  other  questions 
which  fall  to  be  governed  by  the  Free  Trade 
principle. 

II.  THE  COLONIES. — THE  INDIA  CHARTER. 

As  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  ex- 
pires next  year,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  in- 
dicate the  circumstances  in  which  that  question  will 
now  come  before  Parliament. 

India  was  civilized  when  Europe  was  in  the  savage 
and  barbarous  state  j  and  when  we  remember  the 
influence  of  hereditary  manners  and  customs,  which 
have  defied  all  changes  for  two  thousand  years,  we 
must  not  expect  that  the  Indians  will  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  European  notions. 

India  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  a 
foreign  power,  arising  from  the  internal  disputes 
of  her  Princes;  and  if  British  rule  is  that  of 
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a  paternal  government,  the  people  of  India  will 
enjoy  more  freedom  and  prosperity  than  at  any 
former  period.  Far  from  having  arrived  at  that 
state  when  a  representative  government  is  pos- 
sible, we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  India  may 
be  intrusted  with  a  legislative  assembly. 

Prior  to  1833  Great  Britain  had  delegated  to  a 
private  Company  not  only  the  government  of  India, 
but  a  monopoly  of  her  trade.  In  that  year  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years,  on  condition  that  the  Company 
relinquished  its  monopoly  of  trade,  and  only  re- 
tained its  right  of  government,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  The  practical  result  of  this 
great  reform  is,  that  Parliament  has  actually  ruled 
India,  and  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
have  been  confined  to  the  nomination  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  Company. 

The  commercial  results  of  the  change  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  imports  in  1834  were  six  mil- 
lions ;  in  1849,  they  were  twelve  millions.  The 
exports  in  1834  were  eight  millions;  in  1849, 
eighteen  millions  ! 

This  progress  is  encouraging  ;  it  shews  that  if  we 
only  put  the  Government  upon  a  proper  footing, 
that  our  empire  in  the  East  is  capable  of  enormous 
development.  With  a  population  four  times  our 
own,  possessing  a  soil  rich  in  all  the  products  of 
the  tropics,  and  a  race  whose  love  of  money  makes 
them  active  and  intelligent,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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what  India  may  not  do  for  England.  We  see  no 
reason  why  India  may  not  take  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  worth  of  our  manufactures,  instead  of  the 
eight  millions  she  at  present  takes. 

We  are  afraid  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark that  the  English  have  ruled  India  upon  the 
principle  of  taking  as  much  out  of  her  as  possible ; 
and  in  this  way  the  natural  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  have  been  retarded. 

The  annual  revenue  of  India  is  twenty-four 
millions  sterling.  This  goes  directly  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  is  annually  spent  in  maintaining  the  army, 
in  meeting  the  other  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  in  payment  often  per  cent  on  the  Capital  Stock 
of  the  Company.  India  costs  the  British  nation 
nothing ;  for  whatever  the  expenses  may  be,  that 
is  extorted  from  the  natives.  This  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  the  affairs  of  the  India  House  have 
been  less  looked  into  than  that  which  more  imme- 
diately affects  our  pockets.  The  abuse  of  power  is 
incidental  to  man  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  when 
the  affairs  of  the  India  House  are  examined,  as 
they  will  shortly  be,  that  many  abuses  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  many  reforms  called  for.  No  Govern- 
ment which  is  double,  in  which  no  party  is  directly 
responsible,  can  long  exist  without  ending  in  con- 
fusion and  disaster ;  and  as  such  is  avowedly  the 
position  of  our  Indian  affairs,  the  simplification  of 
its  Government  is  imperatively  called  for. 

In  the  forthcoming  enquiry  into  Indian  affairs, 
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it  will  be  right  to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving 
up  the  fiction  of  a  Company  altogether.  To  transfer 
the  affairs  and  stock  of  the  Company  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  transformed  into  a  Board  of  Manage- 
ment for  Indian  affairs,  would  we  think  be  an  im- 
provement. The  Indian  Board  would  be  presided 
over  by  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Should  such  a  transference 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  nation  would  know  to 
whom  errors  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
were  attributable — a  Reform  which  ought  to  turn 
our  Indian  possessions  to  better  account. 

We  would  not  govern  India  upon  the  principle 
of  making  a  profit  by  her  revenue,  which  would  be 
unjust.  We  are  bound  to  manage  her  affairs  upon 
the  most  economical  principle,  and  to  lay  out  any 
surplus  revenue  upon  public  works,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  This  principle  granted,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  govern  India,  based  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of 
what  at  present  is  an  uncertain  possession. 

That  we  should  spend  twenty-five  millions 
annually  in  governing  India,  shews  that  our  tenure 
is  precarious.  Instead  of  trusting  all  to  the  rule 
of  the  sword,  it  is  high  time  that  attention  was 
turned  to  some  means  of  reconciling  a  conquered 
nation.  By  the  further  introduction  and  en- 
couragement of  new  articles  of  Produce.  By 
abolishing  monopolies  and  opening  up  new  sources 
of  trade  and  communication,  the  Government  will 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Retrench- 
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nient,  consequent  on  a  better  form  of  government, 
would  enable  the  Government  to  do  this  without 
imposing  any  burden  on  England.  More  employ- 
ment will  be  given  to  the  people,  and  increased 
means  of  purchasing  our  manufactures  afforded. 
The  blessings  of  Justice  and  Free  Trade  extended  to 
India,  we  shall  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past 
errors,  which  is  the  best  reparation  that  can  be 
made. 

Connected  as  we  are  with  India,  the  English 
have  it  in  their  power  to  introduce  the  intelli- 
gence and  arts  of  Europe  into  all  the  nations  of  the 
East;  and  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  better  civilization,  than  that  which 
has  so  long  depressed  the  progress  of  the  oriental 
nations,  as  Free  Trade,  and  a  wise  and  generous 
Government. 

These  remarks  will  in  some  respects  apply  to 
all  the  Colonies ;  but  as  we  cannot  at  present  enter 
on  so  wide  a  subject  as  our  Colonial  empire,  we 
return  to  home  affairs. 

III. — THE  BANK  CHARTER. 

IN  dealing  with  the  Bank  Charter — which  expires 
next  year — it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  altered  state  of  the  gold  market,  and  provide 
for  any  possible  variation  of  the  prices  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Not  only  will  the  Bank  demand 
release  from  the  obligation  to  purchase  gold  at  a 
fixed  price,  but  the  monied  interest  will  ask  how 
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monies  due  to  them  are  to  be  paid  when  the  price 
of  gold  falls. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  debts  of  the  nation  have  been 
contracted  when  the  present  measure  of  value  ex- 
isted. Such  being  the  case,  we  apprehend  that 
creditors  would  suffer  injustice  if  their  debts  were 
payable  in  a  depreciated  currency. 

The  interests  of  trade  call  for  the  abolition  of  all 
laws  which  maintain  gold,  or  any  other  commodity, 
as  a  monopoly  ;  and  in  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  Gold  monopoly,  we  shall  carry  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  into  Banking  as  well  as  into  Commerce. 
Until  there  is  harmony  in  our  laws,  affecting  all 
the  ramifications  of  trade,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  money  panics  and  periods  of  general  distress 
are  so  frequent  and  so  disastrous. 

The  Bank  proprietors  will  refuse  to  go  on  with  the 
attempt  to  maintain  the  price  of  gold.  They  will 
lose  upon  the  stock  of  bullion  they  may  happen  to 
hold  when  a  fall  takes  place  ;  and  as  they  cannot 
go  on  accumulating  gold  for  ever,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Bank  Directors  will  be  as  anxious  as  the 
public  to  give  up  a  vicious  system  which  is  no 
longer  possible. 

The  fixed  price  of  gold  abolished,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  against  the  changes  of  the 
value  of  gold  that  will  follow.  This  can  be  done 
with  great  ease  by  passing  a.  law  empowering  the 
Commission  of  the  Mint  to  alter  the  weight  of 
the  several  coins  according  to  every  change  in  the 
price  of  gold.  If  gold  falls  10  per  cent,  then  the 
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sovereigns  must  be  called  in,  and  re-issued  of  a 
weight  10  per  cent  heavier  ;  and  so  on,  with  every 
important  change.  This  will  entail  no  loss  or 
expense,  beyond  the  cost  of  coining  the  metal,  and 
the  present  measure  of  value  will  remain  unaltered. 

IV. — THE  LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

TRADE  and  Industry  cannot  be  free  until  every 
possessor  of  land  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his 
Possession  :  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  land  as  wi  11 
as  produce  is  essential  to  Free  Trade.  In  France 
they  have  a  redundant  proprietory,  owing  to  a 
tyrannical  law  which  forces  the  division  of  pro- 
perty equally  among  children.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  we  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by 
depriving  possessors  of  the  right  of  sale. 

In  consequence  of  Entails,  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  is  dealt  with  on  the  principle  of 
taking  the  utmost  out  of  the  land,  and  doing 
nothing  for  it.  By  this  treatment  the  resources 
of  many  of  our  largest  estates  remain  unde- 
veloped. We  cannot  conceive  how  any  party  can 
oppose  the  abolition  of  Entails.  Certainly  the 
heirs  of  Entail  are  the  last  who  ought  to  object. 
When  abolished,  no  man  need  sell  his  property ; 
and  by  making  a  will,  he  may  leave  all  to  the 
eldest  son,  if  he  choose. 

The  existing  law  is  very  different.  It  allows  a 
proprietor  not  only  to  leave  all  to  the  eldest  son, 
but  to  take  from  that  son  the  liberty  of  sale  or 
destination.  This  it  a  palpable  interference  with 
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the  duties  of  property  and  with  the  principle  with 
which  we  set  out,  that  c<  in  every  case  the  possessor 
must  be  free  to  dispose  of  his  possession." 

The  interests  of  the  nation  imperatively  demand 
the  repeal  of  Entails.  On  the  general  prosperity 
the  future  reduction  or  increase  of  the  Income 
Tax  depends.  And  if  the  law  of  Entail  is  not 
to  be  repealed  simultaneously  with  the  other  rem- 
nants of  Protection,  it  will  be  a  question  with 
many  whether  the  proposed  Income  Tax  and  Poor 
Law  Reform  ought  to  be  granted.  Certain  it  is 
that,  unless  the  Land  is  free,  Trade  is  not  entirely 
free,  nor  can  the  Free  Trade  policy  be  said  to  have 
had  a  fair  trial. 

V. — POOR  LAW  REFORM. 

No  Poor  Law  can  be  justified  either  from  prin- 
ciple or  experience.  In  repealing  the  law  of  self- 
reliance  by  legal  and  indiscriminate  alms-giving, 
the  laws  of  nature  are  violated.  The  enormous 
burden  of  the  poor  rates  confirms  the  principles 
laid  down,  for  instead  of  curing  the  evil  of 
Pauperism  the  Poor  Laws  have  increased  it.  The 
Poor  Law  creates  itself! 

If  we  are  asked  what  is  to  become  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  without  a  Poor  Law,  we  answer  they 
will  be  supported  as  well  in  England  as  in  other 
countries  where  no  Poor  Law  exists.  Compulsory 
charity  dries  up  benevolence ;  and,  if  the  Poor 
Laws  were  abolished,  that  provision  of  nature  would 
come  into  play,  and  provide  for  the  deserving  poor 
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in  a  natural  way.  In  England — the  richest  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth — we  have  the  most  poor  ;  and 
why  ?  We  are  the  only  country  that  has  committed 
the  blunder  of  establishing  such  Laws. 

Free  Trade  would  be  a  cure  for  Pauperism,  if  the 
Poor  Laws  did  not  neutralize  the  good  effect  of 
Freedom.  So  long  as  our  laws  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  idleness  and  dependence  on  charity,  and 
discourage  the  exercise  of  diligence  and  foresight, 
the  Working  Classes  will  continue  to  fall  victims  to 
the  Poor  Laws. 

Nature  is  perfect.  But  when  man  steps  in  and 
repeals  her  laws,  the  result  must  be  evil  and 
wretchedness.  In  witnessing  the  mass  of  suffering, 
fostered  by  our  Poor  La\vs?  we  recognize  the  voice 
of  Providence  calling  us  to  remove  or  improve 
these  unnatural  Laws.  We  must  either  remove  the 
Poor  Laws  altogether  and  place  the  interests  of  the 
deserving  poor  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  efforts,  or 
so  to  restrict  and  modify  such,  as  to  render  them  as 
harmless  as  possible.  In  present  circumstances, 
we  think  the  latter  alternative  the  most  expedient ; 
and  we  proceed  to  state  the  restrictions  which  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 

At  present  there  are  upwards  of  800,000  persons 
on  the  Poor's  Roll,— of  which  140,000  are  said  to  be 
able  bodied,  but  as  the  latter  number  excludes 
many  young  persons  on  parish  relief  able  to  work, 
we  should  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  poor  are  persons  able  to  work. 

The  sum  annuaUy  expended  on  the  poor  in  Eng- 
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land  and  Wales  is  within  a  fraction  of  five  millions 
sterling. 

Our  chief  objections  to  the  present  system  are, 

1st*  The  Law  of  Settlement. 

2nd.  That  able-bodied  adults  and  young  persons 
able  to  work  are  relieved. 

3rd.  A  complicated  and  expensive  system  of 
management. 

If  these  evils  were  removed,  the  number  of  poor 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  rates  might  be 
reduced  one- half. 

The  Law  of  Settlement  not  only  creates  disputes 
between  Unions,  and  sends  applicants  from  parish 
to  parish  without  relief,  but  it  acts  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  orders,  in  preventing  them  from 
going  from  place  to  place  in  the  search  of  work  or 
better  wages.  Were  this  law  repealed,  and  the  dis- 
abled poor  entitled  to  relief  in  any  parish  where 
they  happen  to  be  located,  a  free  circulation  of  the 
people  would  be  the  result,  and  they  would  seek 
work  where  it  was  to  be  had.  It  is  mainly  owing 
to  this  law  that  wages  in  our  southern  counties  are 
50  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  north;  and  until  it 
is  repealed  a  large  portion  of  the  population  must 
be  condemned  to  live  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  little  removed  from  the  brute  creation. 

The  objection  generally  urged  to  the  abolition  of 
this  obnoxious  law  is,  that  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  districts  would  be  deluged  with  Poor. 
This  will  be  obviated  when  relief  is  denied  to 
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the  able-bodied  poor,  and  when  the  Free  Trade 
policy  is  complete;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  that  compre- 
hensive reform  affords,  that  we  have  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  of  Poor  Law  reform.  The  in- 
creased impulse  which  universal  Free  Trade  will 
give  to  the  employment  of  labour  will  easily  absorb 
more  of  the  unemployed  than  the  whole  number 
of  poor  now  in  the  workhouse ;  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances we  suggest  that,  simultaneously  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  the 
Law  of  Settlement  ought  to  be  repealed. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  time  when  the  able-bodied 
poor  may  once  more  be  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources, cheap  living  and  increased  demand  for 
labour,  consequent  on  Universal  Free  Trade,  supplies 
the  opportunity.  That  opportunity  unimproved,  no 
chance  so  good  can  ever  again  occur,  for  after  Free 
Trade  is  completed,  there  will  be  nothing  of  impor- 
tance to  reform,  and  the  poor  must  be  condemned 
to  spend  a  wretched  existence  on  a  pittance  of  2s.  a 
week,  or  end  their  lives  in  the  workhouse. 

But  the  good  which  these  reforms  would  confer 
on  the  poor  is  nothing  compared  with  their  beneficial 
effect  on  the  population  generally.  To  give  relief 
to  the  able-bodied  demoralizes  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  when  that  temptation  to  idleness  and 
improvidence  is  withdrawn,  the  industrial  classes 
will  in  every  instance  be  anxious  to  get  employ- 
ment, and  with  no  counter-acting  influences  in  their 
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way,  work  will  be  found — where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way. 

The  Nation  is  now  suffering  the  penalty  of 
erroneous  legislation  in  the  shape  of  Poor  Rates,  and 
in  relinquishing  the  Law  of  Entail  and  other  class 
privileges,  by  the  completion  of  the  Free  Trade  policy 
it  is  only  justice  to  the  Landlords  that  excessive 
Poor-rates  should  likewise  cease  and  the  penalty 
withdrawn.  Such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Poor 
Law  Reform  we  have  suggested,  and  in  putting 
the  sum  of  two  millions  annually  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Landlords,  we  only  restore  what  is  their  own. 
This  great  Reform  consummated  an  evil  which 
annually  absorbs  five  per  cent  of  the  rental  of  the 
land  is  removed. 

It  is  not  an  act  of  benevolence  to  give  charity  at 
the  cost  of  repealing  the  laws  of  nature  and  perma- 
nently degrading  the  people,  and  in  recommending 
the  withdrawal  of  out-door  relief  and  the  Law  of 
Settlement  simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  in- 
direct taxation,  we  know  that  we  are  complying 
with  the  Laws  of  Nature — the  best  interests  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  the  public  good. 


UNTIL  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  Reform, 
such  as  that  described,  be  adopted,  the  nation 
cannot  permanently  be  delivered  from  periodical 
distress  and  disunion,  and  general  prosperity  must 
ever  elude  our  grasp,  or  only  come  by  fits  and 
starts. 

c  2 


CHAPTER  II. 

UNLESS  it  can  be  shewn  that  Direct  Taxation  is 
less  oppressive  in  its  effects  than  Indirect  Taxes, 
we  should  not  propose  any  extension  of  the  Income 
Tax.  But  if  we  can  appeal  to  the  results  of  that 
Tax  in  proof  of  its  beneficial  effect,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  urging  the  adoption  of  an  unmixed 
system  of  Direct  Taxation. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Econo- 
mist, will  narrate  the  leading  facts  on  which  our 
proposal  is  based. 

To  a  country  with  a  debt  of  nearly  £800,000,000,  the 
yearly  charge  of  which  is  about  £28,000,000 — which  has  to 
raise  annually,  for  Imperial  purposes,  including  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, a  sum  little  short  of  £60,000,000  by  taxes  on  its  pro- 
perty and  industry,  it  must  be  of  the  most  essential  importance 
to  determine  upon,  and  to  adopt,  those  principles  upon  which 
such  enormous  obligations  can  be  sustained  with  least  strain  upon 
its  energies,  with  greatest  equity  to  the  various  classes  of  the 
community,  and  so  production  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
And  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  subject  of  common  public  interest  with  regard  to 
which  opinion  is  less  defined — with  regard  to  which  there  is  so 
great  a  variety  of  crude  and  dangerous  nostrums  permeating 
society,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  by  Smith,  Ri- 
cardo,  M'Culloch,  and  others,  and  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ous attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  last  thirty  \v 
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Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  was  formed  in  September 
1841.  He  had  been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  his  commercial  policy  ;  and  the  measures  which  he 
proposed  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1842  shewed  his  deter- 
mination to  adopt  and  adhere  to  that  policy.  But  the  first  thing 
which  demanded  his  attention  was  the  state  of  the  finances.  The 
year  1841  had  closed  with  a  deficiency  of  362,101,000.  The 
expenditure  of  1842  was  computed  at  s650,9 19,000,  and  the  in- 
come from  existing  sources  at  £48,350,000,  shewing  a  further 
deficiency  in  the  current  year  of  362,569,000.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  had  recourse  to  Direct  Taxation,  and  proposed  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  for  the  three-fold  purpose — 

1 .  Of  meeting  the  existing  deficiency  in  the  Revenue,  and  of 
restoring  the  finances. 

2.  With  a  view  to  the  relief  of  commerce. 

3.  With  a  view  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  subsistence,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  new  tax  which  he  imposed. 

These  were  the  three  objects  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared 
he  had  in  view  in  imposing  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  of  seven- 
pence  in  the  pound. 

In  1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  remitted  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£1,596,366,  of  which  no  less  than  361,500,000  consisted  of  Cus- 
toms duties  ;  the  principal  items  being  coffee,  timber,  the  export 
duties  on  British  manufactures,  and  import  duties  upon  a  great 
number  of  articles  of  raw  material,  and  other  similar  articles, 
amounting  to  £579,639. 

In  1843,  a  further  reduction  on  the  duty  of  timber  was 
made  to  the  amount  of  .£126,453,  and  of  the  Excise  duty  on 
spirits  in  Ireland,  which  proved  to  be  so  high  as  to  give  a  great 
encouragement  to  smuggling,  to  the  amount  of  36240,000. 

In  1844,  taxes  were  further  reduced  to  the  amount  of 
^6458,810,  consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  currants,  wool,  marine 
insurances,  and  glass. 

In  1845,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Income  Tax,  duties  were 
repealed  to  the  amount  of  364,535,561,  of  which  no  less  than 
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.£3,617,306  consisted  of  Customs  duties,  the  principal  items 
being  sugar,  362,309,857;  molasses,  36129,183;  cotton  wool, 
a6682,042 ;  export  duty  on  coal,  36115,438  ;  the  duty  on  sundry 
small  articles,  36380,786 ; — the  Excise  duties  on  glass  were  en- 
tirely repealed,  amounting  to  36624,000,  and  thus  a  most  import- 
ant trade  was  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Excise  regulations. 

In  1846,  taxes  were  again  repealed  to  the  amount  of 
.£1,151,790,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  Customs  duties  ;  the 
chief  items  being  foreign  spirits,  £482,286  ;  butter  and  cheese, 
36205,437;  silk  manufactures,  £162,985;  tallow,  £101,966; 
and  other  Customs  duties  on  small  articles  amounting  to 
36199,116. 

During  the  nine  years,  from  1842  to  1850,  the  entire  net 
amount  of  taxes  remitted  is  3610,251,294,  which  are  thus  divisi- 
ble:— 

Customs  duties    .  ...      368,218,958 

Excise  duties,  chiefly  glass  and  bricks    .         1,434,280 
Stamps        .         .  .  598,056 

Total     .      3610,251,294 

***** 

"  What  more,  then,  do  we  require  to  prove  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  and 
steadily  pursued  to  the  present  time  ?  The  finances  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  restored.  In  place  of  annually  recurring  deficiencies, 
we  find  now  an  annually  recurring  surplus.  Taxes  have  been 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  3610,251,000  annually  ;  but  increased 
consumption  has  restored  the  whole  amount  to  the  Revenue  ex- 
cept £744,000.  The  National  Debt  has  been  decreased  by 
363,845,446,  while  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  close  of 
1850  were  369,245,676,  against  363,653,810  at  the  close  of  1841. 
The  official  value  of  our  imports  has  increased  by  3641,500,000, 
or  64  per  cent,  and  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  by 
3623,000,000,  or  50  per  cent;  while  the  increase  of  tonnage 
entered  inwards  and  outwards  is  4,673,000  tons,  or  63  per  cent. 
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What  answer  is  there  to  these  facts  ?  And  if  the  Income  Tax 
be  the  "  great  engine,"  as  it  has  heen  termed,  by  which  all  these 
reforms  have  been  rendered  possible,  and  by  which  alone  the 
same  policy  can  be  successfully  extended,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one,  who  is  really  cognisant  of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, can  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  were  it  ten 
times  greater  than  it  really  is.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
those  who  are  charged  under  Schedule  D  have  been  in  far  the 
greatest  degree  benefited  by  the  policy  which  the  Income  Tax 
has  alone  enabled  the  Legislature  to  pursue." — 26th  April,  1851. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  Income  Tax  of  five  millions, 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to 
repeal  double  that  amount  of  Indirect  Taxes ! 
It  seems  incredible  that  five  millions  of  Direct 
Taxation  should  annually  accomplish  the  annihila- 
tion of  ten  millions  of  Indirect  Taxes,  but  such  is 
actually  the  case.  We  shall  now  explain  the  reason. 

If  the  invariable  effect  of  taxes  on  commodities 
is  to  discourage  industry  and  trade,  arid  if  a  direct 
tax  has  no  such  injurious  effect,  the  good  result 
even  of  a  partial  change  of  taxation  must  shew  it- 
self in  an  improved  Exchequer.  This  theory  of 
Taxation  is  no  longer  a , mere  theory.  It  is  now  an 
ascertained  fact  that  Direct  Taxation  is  more  con- 
ducive to  prosperity  than  any  other  mode  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Every  one  knows  that  to  repeal  taxes  is  both 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  But  none,  prior  to  1842, 
knew  that  Taxation  admitted  of  progressive  annihila- 
tion by  means  of  an  Income  Tax.  This  is,  doubt- 
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less,  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  political 
science;  and,   with  which,  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  physical  science  are  not  to  be  compared. 
That  Sir  R.   Peel  saw  the  full  effect  of  his  In- 
come Tax  we  do  not  believe.     He  had  no  prece- 
dent by  which  to  test  the  principles  upon  which  he 
acted.     To  so  sound  a  head  this  desideratum  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  beginning  with  a  partial 
measure  by  way  of  experiment.     That  Sir  R.  Peel 
would  ere  this  have  considered  his  experiment  had 
received  a  fair  trial  and  been  successful  we  cannot 
doubt.     Nor  do  we  doubt  that  ere  now  he  would 
have  submitted  to  the  nation  a  completed  measure 
probably  not  unlike  that  which  we  propose.     Who 
does  not  regret  that  the  author  of  the  Income  Tax 
did   not  live  to  see  the  top   stone   put  upon  the 
building  of  Free  Trade,  a  structure  which  he  was 
honoured  to  found,  but  not  to  finish. 

Our  position  is  now  very  different  from  that 
in  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  to  legislate.  We  have  the 
good  results  of  his  policy  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
an  overflowing  exchequer,  and  in  now  going  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  the  same  policy,  we  shall 
not  only  have  Sir  R.  Peel's  principles  to  guide  us, 
but  we  shall  have  these  principles  certified  by  a  ten 
years'  experience. 

When  both  Principles  and  Experience  can  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  any  reform,  evidence  is  com- 
plete. And  as  this  is  the  position  of  the  Free 
Trade  question,  there  is  no  call  for  more  experi* 
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ments.     The  time  for  realizing  the  full  benefit  of 
Free  Trade  has  come. 

Like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  when  it  became  a  serpent 
and  swallowed  up  the  serpents  of  the  magicians,  a 
reformed  and  extended  Income  Tax  will  absorb  all 
other  Taxes  both  direct  and  indirect.  Not  only 
will  it  extinguish  indirect  taxes,  but  its  beneficial 
operation  will  react  on  itself,  and  the  Income  Tax 
in  its  turn  suffers  diminution  ! 

Wealth  comes  from  an  excess  of  Income  over 
Expenditure.  The  change  of  taxation  will  take  the 
burden  off  production,  and  place  it  on  expenditure. 
The  new  Tax  will  thus  have  the  good  effect  of 
encouraging  production  and  discouraging  expendi- 
ture, and  when  both  these  processes  of  accumula- 
tion are  in  operation,  the  production  of  capital 
must  be  rapid.  Taxation — that  which  is  in  itself  an 
evil — is  thus  turned  to  good  account  by  acting  .as 
a  stimulant  to  diligence  and  prudence. 

While  the  income  of  the  nation  does  not  exceed 
six  hundred  millions,  the  Tax  must  remain  at  8  per 
cent.  But  although  this  high  rate  will  confer  im- 
mediate relief  to  all  classes,  its  prospective  results 
are  much  greater.  Year  by  year  we  may  expect 
an  increased  national  income,  and  corresponding 
reductions  of  taxation.  To  shew  this  result  in 
figures,  suppose  that  ten  years  hence  the  Income 
amounts  to  800  millions — which  it  will  be  if  the 
progress  of  Trade  during  the  next  ten  years  be 
equal  to  the  last  ten  years— the  Tax  will  then  be 
6  per  cent ! 
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Every  Custom  Tax,  and  every  Excise  Tax 
depresses  industry  and  trade ;  and  in  trans- 
ferring these  taxes  to  Income,  we  are  alone 
enabled  to  give  relief.  It  will  therefore  be 
perceived  that  the  Income  Tax  is  only  another 
name  for  Free  Trade.  The  Income  Tax  is 
the  cause — Free  Trade  the  effect.  The  former 
is  the  great  engine  by  which  Free  Trade  becomes 
possible  in  a  country  so  burdened  with  debt  as 
England.  With  a  free  press,  and  many  writers 
on  politics  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
merits  of  a  reformed  Income  Tax  cannot  be 
concealed;  and  when  known,  it  will  be  the  most 
popular  of  taxes.  To  oppose  a  just  Income  Tax 
is  to  advocate  Protection. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  delivered  to  the 
House  the  annual  Financial  Statement.  The 
speech  itself,  and  the  opinions  it  elicited  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  goes  far  finally  to  renounce  the 
principle  of  Protection  and  unjust  Taxation.  And 
as  such  is  the  only  obstacle  to  complete  Free  Trade 
and  impartial  Taxation,  we  cannot  over-rate  the 
importance  of  the  debate.  With  a  view  to  show 
the  progress  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Direct  Taxation, 
we  make  the  following  extracts  :— 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. — "  I 
have  not  presumed,  and  I  shall  not  presume,  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
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the  methods  in  which  another  system  of  assessing 
permanent  and  temporary  Incomes  may  be  effected. 
1  leave  that  point.  But  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  the  Income  Tax  Committee  is  so  unanimous 
that  their  opinion  need  not  be  a  secret,  and  I 
believe  the  same  opinion  is  unanimously  entertained 
by  the  House,  as  1  am  sure  it  is  unanimously 
entertained  by  the  country,  —  namely,  that  if 
taxes  of  this  character,  if  measures  of  direct 
taxation  like  the  income-tax,  are  to  form,  not 
temporary,  but  permanent  features  of  our  system 
of  finance,  we  cannot  rest  upon  a  system  of  ex- 
emptions. No  doubt  that  direct  taxation  is  in  its 
theory  an  easy,  a  simple,  and  a  captivating  process ; 
but  when  you  wish  to  apply  that  direct  taxation 
generally,  it  is  astonishing  what  obstacles  you  en- 
counter, and  what  ^prejudices  you  create.  In  my 
mind — and  I  think  now  it  is  a  principle  pretty  well 
accepted  —  direct  taxation  should  be  nearly  as 
universal  in  its  application  as  indirect  taxation. 
The  man  who  lives  in  the  palace,  and  the  cottager, 
as  consumers,  should  be  equally  and  proportionably 
assessed.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  that  by  direct 
taxation  you  can  effect  so  complete  a  result.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  necessary  ;  but  that,  if  your  revenue 
is  to  depend  mainly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
direct  taxation — if  it  is  permanently  to  depend  upon 
such  taxation — you  must  make  the  application  of 
direct  taxation  very  general,  is  to  me  a  conclusion 
that  is  impossible  to  withstand.  No  doubt,  by 
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establishing  a  temporary  measure  of  direct  taxation, 
based  upon  a  large  system  of  exemptions,  you  may 
give  a  great  impulse  to  industry ;  you  may  liglitm 
the  springs  of  industry  very  effectually  for  a  time ; 
but — not  to  dwell  upon  the  gross  and  glaring  in- 
justice of  a  system  of  finance  that  would  tax  directly 
a  very  limited  portion  of  the  population — but  look- 
ing only  to  the  economical  and  financial  con- 
sequences of  such  a  system,  who  cannot  but  feel  that 
in  the  long  run  industry  itself  must  suffer  from 
such  a  process  ?  For,  after  all,  what  is  direct 
taxation  founded  on  a  system  of  exemptions  ?  It  is 
confiscation.  It  is  making  war  upon  the  capital 
which  ultimately  must  employ  that  very  industry 
which  you  wish  to  promote. 


"The  moral  I  would  draw, and  which  1  would  \\  isli 
most  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the  House — because 
they  may  rest  assured  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  must  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  upon 
this  subject — is  that  they  should  come  to  some  certain 
results  to  guide  them  in  the  management  of  their 
finances.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  has 
to  make  a  financial  statement,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  be  in  possession  of  that  happy  but  most  embar- 
rassing incident,  a  surplus,  is  looked  upon  by  both 
sides  as  an  individual  who  is  merely  an  object  of 
prey  and  plunder.  In  the  general  scramble  every 
one  wishes  to  obtain  his  purpose,  and  no  one  looks 
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to  the  future.  No  one  looks  to  the  inevitable 
danger  that  must  be  impending  over  the  finances  of 
a  country  where  all  demand  relief,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  lay  down  principles  which  prevent 
the  raising  of  taxes  in  any  form  whatever.  Whether 
it  is  a  duty  upon  articles  of  foreign  import,  whether 
it  is  a  duty  upon  articles  of  home  manufacture,  or 
whether  it  is  a  direct  tax,  the  experience  of  ten 
years  has  brought  us  to  this  result — that  the  House 

of  Commons  disapproves  of  all  three  measures  ! 

***** 

"  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  shrink  from 
surveying  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  with  an 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  come  to  some  clear  and  decided  opinion 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  public  revenue 
should  be  raised.  They  look  with  great  apprehen- 
sion to  the  opinions  prevalent  in  this  House,  which 
seem  opposed  to  all  the  great  sources  of  raising  the 
income  of  this  country.  They  consider  that  nothing 
can  bo  more  injurious  than  rashly  and  rapidly  to 
reduce  the  sources  of  present  taxation,  while  you 
have  come  to  no  general  conclusion  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  direct  taxation  should  be  levied. 
Ministers  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  House 
continues  in  this  mood  of  mind,  admirable  as 
is  the  industry,  vast  as  is  the  capital  of  this 
country,  great  as  are  the  advantages  which  it 
receives  from  political  institutions  that  have 
secured  it  order,  wealth,  and  stability,  it  will 
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be  impossible  to  maintain  the  revenue  of  the 
country  in  that  manner  which  the  public  credit  and 
the  wants  of  our  national  establishments  require. 
We  have  a  profound  conviction  upon  that  head. 
We  deem  it  our  duty  to  impress  upon  the  Committee 
and  the  country  the  danger  of  the  course  on  which 
they  have  embarked — to  impress  on  them  the 
absolute  necessity,  now  or  in  another  Parliament, 
of  arriving  at  some  definite  understanding  of  the 
principles  on  whic'i  the  revenue  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  raised.  They  deem  it  their  duty  to 
denounce,  as  most  pernicious  to  all  classes  of  this 
country,  the  systematic  reduction  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  you  levy  your  direct 
taxes  upon  a  very  limited  class.  Sir,  we  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  undertaking  the  laborious  effort 
of  examining  the  whole  of  our  financial  system, 
animated  by  those  views  and  actuated  by  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  put  it  with  confidence  to  the  House, 
whether  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  undertake  a 
duty  which  demands  labour  so  great,  research  so 
considerable,  and  an  amount  of  time  which  no 
member  of  the  Government,  I  am  sure,  has  yet  been 
able  to  devote.  Sir,  it  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  relieved  the  industry  of  the 
country,  to  have  forwarded  that  great  cause  of  the 
fair  adjustment  of  taxation,  which  1  believe  the 
great  majority  of  this  House  on  both  sides  are  in- 
clined, upon  right  principles,  to  advance.  That  is 
not  in  my  power.  My  duty  has  only  been  to  place 
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fairly  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  condition 
of  the  public  finances,  to  offer  that  advice  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  under  the  circumstances 
feel  it  their  duty  to  tender;  and  now,  Sir,  in  placing 
this  resolution  in  your  hand  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  upon  this  and  subsequent  opportunities  give 
me  every  facility  to  carry  the  law  which  will  con- 
tinue for  the  limited  period  of  one  year  the  income 
and  property-tax." 

"  MR.  HUME. — The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
poses the  temporary  renewal  of  the  income-tax  ; 
but  if  he  had  proposed  it  as  a  permanent  measure, 
on  just  and  sound  principles,  no  man  in  the  House 
would  be  more  ready  to  support  it  than  he  would 
be.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said  that  direct 
taxation  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he 
could  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  it  amounted 
only  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the 
country,  while  the  Customs  and  Excise  amounted 
to  75  per  cent.  Let  him  extend  the  principle,  and 
let  every  man  feel  the  weight  of  it,  and  know  that 
he  was  contributing  his  share  and  quota  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country ;  but  let  him  be  convinced 
that  by  that  means  he  was  enabled  to  remove  in- 
direct taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that, 
while  he  paid  one  penny  to  the  income-tax,  he  was 
relieved  from  twopence  of  indirect  taxation.  The 
Right  Hon,  Gentleman  had  denounced  with  great 
force  the  injustice  of  the  house-tax  of  last  year ;  but, 
if  he  thought  it  was  unjust  as  it  stood,  let  him 
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extend  the  tax  to  all  houses.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  a  fact  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
wished  him  to  explain.  He  had  stated  that  out  of 
4,000,000  houses  only  350,000,  or  some  bagatelle 
like  that,  were  assessed.  Well,  why  were  not  the 
whole  number  assessed  ?  If  the  Government  had 
not  proceeded  upon  sound  principles  of  legislation 
hitherto,  let  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  begin  now. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  see  the  Income  and  Pro- 
perty-tax continued  and  made  permanent,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  indirect  taxes." 

"MR.  LABOUCHERE  considered  the  debate  to-night 
to  be  the  death  blow  and  knell  of  Protection  ;  and 
that,  concerning  a  subject  (Free  Trade)  which  had 
been  so  protractedly  agitated,  there  could  no  longer 
hang  over  the  minds  of  the  people-  that  uncertainty 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  hut  that  general 
satisfaction  would  be  diffused  through  all  classes  of 
the  community."  . 

"  LORD  R.  GROSVENOR  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
compliment  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
account  of  his  financial  statement,  especially  after 
the  commendations  which  he  had  received  from  so 
many  influential  gentlemen ;  but  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  the  House  on  the  palpable 
change  of  opinions  which  his  speech  had  exhi- 
bited. He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  principles 
brought  into  operation  in  1842  were  now  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  the 
time  of  the  House  would  no  longer  be  wasted  in 
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the  discussion  of  questions  of  general  policy — that 
the   principles   upon   which  they  should  act  being 
now  agreed  upon,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country.     He  did  not  think  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  correctly  stated  the  case  as 
regarded  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
direct  taxation.      There   had  been  many   petitions 
presented  on  the  subject  of  the  income-tax,  but  he 
had  never  presented  one  against  it.     They  were  all 
against  the  unjust  imposition  of  that  tax.     A  vast 
majority  of  the  large  and  intelligent  constituency 
he  represented  were  in  favour  of  direct  taxation,  as 
preferable  to  taxation  indirectly  imposed.     In   the 
statement  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  he  saw 
the  prospect  of  great  future  prosperity,   and   the 
means  of  effecting  a  large  reduction  of  taxes.     If 
they  could   once  establish   the   great  principle   of 
direct  taxation,  his  firm  conviction  was  that  they 
would  be  able  to  extend  it  very  widely,  and  he 
could   assure  the   Right   Hon.  Gentleman  that  in 
carrying  out  that  principle   he  would  experience  no 
opposition  from  his  constituents." 

"  MR.  HEYWORTH  had  been  much  gratified  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  this  evening  in  favour  of  a 
change  from  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  to  direct. 
The  labouring  man  would  be  willing  enough  to 
have  the  income-tax  extended  to  him  if  the  much 
heavier  taxes  upon  his  tea  and  coffee  and  other 
articles  of  consumption  were  repealed.  What  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  that  evening 
would  give  great  satisfaction  throughout  the  country, 
and  procure  him  a  degree  of  popularity  that  could 
not  have  been  expected." 

"  MR.  VILLIERS, — The  experiment  which  had 
been  tried  showed  that  as  they  released  the  springs 
of  industry,  they  increased  revenue,  and  he  believed 
that  the  more  they  increased  direct  taxation,  and 
the  more  they  relieved  the  industry  of  the  country, 
the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of  property  they 
would  have  to  tax.  He  hoped,  then,  that  the  House 
would  not  be  afraid  of  increasing  direct  taxation, 
but  that  they  would  extend  it  as  far  as  possible." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  objections 
to  the  present  Income  Tax,  so  odious  as  to  render 
that  measure  very  unpopular.  In  this  sentiment  we 
concur,  and  it  will  now  be  for  us  to  shew  that  neither 
objection  applies  to  our  scheme. 

The  first  and  greatest  objection  is  that  the  present 
Income  Tax  is  unjust.  Its  exemptions  embrace  a 
larger  amount  of  income  than  that  affected  by  the 
tax.  This  being  the  case,  \\c  cannot  be  surprised 
that  so  partial  a  measure  should  call  down  the 
reprobation  of  those  who  are  its  victims.  This 
objection  is  entirely  obviated  by  our  scheme  of 
direct  taxation.  We  make  no  exemptions,  and  no 
individual  or  class  can  object  to  our  proposal  on  the 
plea  of  injustice. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Disraeli  that  any  direct  tax 
which  touches  certain  classes  and  relieves  other 
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classes  is  "  confiscation,"  and  nothing  which  fell 
from  the  Chancellor  could  be  more  encouraging 
than  the  bold  and  manly  avowal  that  to  tax  one 
class  and  relieve  another  is  unjust,  and  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  second  objection  to  the  present  Income-tax 
is,  that  the  rate  of  tax  is  the  same  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  income.  This  objection  has  some  weight 
as  applied  to  the  present  partial  measure,  but 
the  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  a  General 
Income  Tax.  If  we  had  proposed  to  charge  10 
per  cent  on  property,  and  if  we  take  the  rest  of 
the  Revenue  from  incomes  arising  from  other 
sources,  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  propose  a 
tax  of  7J  per  cent  on  other  income. 

None  would  propose  to  tax  property  at  more 
than  10  per  cent,  and  if  that  were  done,  other 
classes  would  only  save  one- half  per  cent.  Now, 
we  put  it  to  those  acquainted  with  the  evils  arising 
from  arbitrary  distinctions,  whether  the  saving  of 
a  paltry  one-half  per  cent  would  compensate  for 
the  strife  which  any  attempt  to  impose  a  10  per 
cent  tax  on  property  would  create.  For  this  reason 
we  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  scale  of  rates.  The 
difference  of  rate  that  is  possible  under  a  general 
system  of  Taxation  is  so  small,  as  to  render  objec- 
tions to  a  uniform  rate  extremely  frivolous. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
already  quoted,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  character  of  the  promised  financial  reform. 

D  2 
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1st.  Ministers  may  repeal  the  Income  Tax.  2nd. 
They  may  reform  the  Income  Tax  so  as  to  extend 
it  to  Wages,  and  all  other  sources  of  Income  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  portion  of  the  Revenue ;  or 
3rd.  They  may  raise  the  whole  Revenue  from  such 
an  Income  Tax.  These  are  the  three  alternatives 
which  are  open  to  the  Chancellor,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  shew  how  he  can  avoid  choosing  one 
of  them. 

The  first  alternative  involves  a  return  to  Pro- 
tection ;  for  to  repeal  the  Income  Tax  you  must  re- 
impose  Customs  Taxes.  This  is  impracticable  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  so  the  repeal 
of  the  Income  Tax  will  not  find  a  place  in  the 
budget  of  next  session. 

.  The  second  alternative  is  much  more  tempting, 
but  owing  to  its  inferiority  to  the  third,  it  will  like- 
wise be  discarded.  To  repeal  either  the  Customs 
or  Excise  Taxes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  Income  Tax  to  5  per  cent  without  exemptions. 
Let  us  examine  the  merits  of  this  half  measure. 

It  might  not  be  difficult  to  get  the  consent 
of  many  parties  to  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  and 
Stamp  Dues,  but  while  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  such  a  proposal  would  not 
generally  be  listened  to.  The  repeal  of  Excise 
duties  alone  is  not  a  Free  Trade  measure,  and  the 
benefits  it  would  confer  would  not  compensate  for 
the  additional  two  per  cent  of  Income  Tax. 

The  total  repeal  of  the  Customs  Taxes  would 
be  highly  popular  and  give  immediate  relief  to 
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every  branch  of  Industry  and  Trade,  and  the  benefit 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional 
Income  Tax.  But  promising  as  this  scheme  is,  it 
has  one  fault  which  is  fatal.  It  does  not  provide 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  Duties.  A  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  community  would  complain 
that  they  were  to  be  saddled  with  a  high  rate  of 
Income  Tax,  without  getting  relief  from  the  Excise 
and  Stamp  Taxes.  Either  to  repeal  the  Customs 
or  the  Excise  Taxes  exclusively  would  be  as  un- 
just as  the  present  Income  Tax,  for  that  would  tax 
certain  commodities  and  trades,  and  relieve  others. 
Indeed,  until  we  come  to  the  abolition  of  all  Indirect 
and  arbitrary  Taxes,  there  cannot  be  justice. 

If  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  no  partial  measure 
can  be  just,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  come  to  the 
third  alternative,  and  as  all  parties  are  now  agreed 
that  the  present  mixed  and  unequal  system  of 
Taxation  cannot  continue,  the  sooner  a  General 
Income  Tax  be  introduced  the  better. 

By  the  homage  paid  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
Liberty,  Truth,  and  Justice,  Mr.  D'Israeli  obtained 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties  to  his  policy. 
Surrounded  by  political  opponents,  the  Chancellor 
suddenly  finds  himself  the  idol  of  all.  Here  we 
have  a  practical  proof  of  the  great  truth  that 
Justice  dissipates  strife,  and  after  this  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  Truth  to  overcome  difficulties,  we 
will  not  believe  that  the  Government  will  hesitate 
to  give  practical  effect  to  a  policy  so  ably  and  so 
auspiciously  introduced. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WE  now  come  to  the  question  how    Universal 
Free  Trade  and  Direct  Taxation  may  be  carried. 

Prior  to  1842,  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  higher  classes  were  religiously  maintained, 
and  when  these  privileges  were  assailed  by  the 
Reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  and  1846,  an 
opposition  which  cost  that  greatest  of  statesmen  the 
estrangement  of  many  of  his  best  friends  and  sup- 
porters was  evolved.  In  retiring  from  office  in 
1846,  Sir  R.  Peel  said  :- 

"  My  name  may  perhaps  be  execrated  by 
monopolists  who  clamour  for  Protection,  because 
they  seek  some  benefit  for  themselves,  but  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  perhaps 
remembered  with  kindly  feelings  in  the  abode  of 
those  whose  lot  is  to  labour,  and  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  who 
will  eat  henceforth  a  more  abundant  meal  of  un- 
taxed  food,  sweeter  because  it  is  not  leavened  by 
Injustice." 

When  good  is  to  come  from  Legislation,  it  must 
be  by  withholding  unjust  privileges  from  the  privi- 
leged classes,  and  bestowing  the  benefits  of  such 
reforms  on  the  unprivileged  classes.  By  completing 
the  Income  Tax,  and  by  abolishing  all  protective 
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taxes  many  privileges  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  touch  will  be  withdrawn.  This  at  first 
sight  indicates  an  amount  of  opposition  painful  to 
contemplate  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  shew 
that  the  case  is  now  strangely  altered  since  1842 
and  1846. 

The  privileged  classes — never  partial  to  dis- 
courses on  principles — have  now  Statistics  to  look 
to.  In  1842  and  1846,  they  had  nothing  but  pro- 
mises of  future  good  in  return  for  present  sacrifices. 
The  Country  party  know  what  the  Income  Tax  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  when  com- 
plete, and  they  are  now  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
prejudices  to  their  interests.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  election  speeches  of  Ministers  on  taking  office, 
the  Conservatives,  instead  of  being  the  determined 
opponents  of  Free  Trade,  only  quarrel  with  it 
because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  A  great  re- 
volution in  public  opinion  is  in  progress.  Those 
who  were  once  Protectionists  are  becoming  Free 
Traders,  and  interested  individuals,  formerly  Free 
Traders,  may  possibly  become  Protectionists  ! 

We  are  not  surprised  that  they,  who  in  1846 
were  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade,  should  now 
become  the  supporters  of  impartial  Free  Trade. 
Public  opinion  has  foreclosed  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  Protection,  and  in  the  position  of 
suffering  from  the  present  partial  state  of  Free 
Trade,  the  Country  party  have  no  alternative  but 
to  demand  universal  Free  Trade.  If  Ministers 
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decide  upon  bringing  forward  an  impartial  scheme 
of  Taxation — which  is  now  more  than  probable — 
they  must  expect  opposition.  In  pressing  the  privi- 
leged classes  with  the  universal  extension  of  Free 
Tra<Je,  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  prejudices 
of  interested  parties.  But  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  will  prevail,  especially  when  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  which  no  liberal  can  consistently 
oppose.  No  Minister  can  carry  a  comprehensive 
Reform  of  Taxation,  without  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  as  Ministers  are  about  to 
appeal  to  the  Nation  on  the  subject  of  Taxation,  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government  will  probably  be 
determined  by  the  result.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  forthcoming  expression  of  public  opinion. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  people  must 
take  up  the  subject  of  Taxation.  Their  great  cham- 
pion is  no  more.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
left  many  noble-minded  men  behind  him,  on  whom 
his  mantle  has  fallen,  but  the  inert  state  of  recent 
Parliaments  shews  that  there  is  no  man  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  departed  statesman.  If  progress 
is  to  mark  the  future  history  of  this  nation,  the 
people  must  look  to  their  own  interests,  and  not 
rely  on  the  unaided  efforts  of  any  member  or  party 
within  the  House.  They  must  inform  Parliament 
of  their  wishes  on  the  great  question  of  Trade  and 
Taxation.  Is  it  the  will  of  the  nation  that  all  be 
taxed  according  to  their  means,  and  that  Free  Trade 
be  extended  to  every  branch  of  Industry  ?  That  is 
the  question  submitted  to  the  nation. 
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Even  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  all  his  influence  and 
power,  could  not  have  carried  the  Corn  Bill  with- 
out agitation  out  of  doors.  And  in  admiring  the 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  party,  and  in  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  unwearied  exertions,  we  say 
to  the  supporters  of  Direct  Taxation,  go  and  do 
likewise, — a  golden  harvest  is  before  you. 

Protectionists,  whether  Conservative  or  Whig, 
will  expatiate  on  the  amount  of  the  proposed  Tax. 
They  will  maintain  that  it  is  better  to  pay  more  in 
an  indirect  and  unknown  way,  than  in  an  open  and 
honest  manner  !  To  intelligent  men,  this  language 
is  childish,  and  a  libel  on  the  understanding  of 
Englishmen.  No  tax  is  agreeable.  But  that  tax 
which  amounts  to  the  least  at  the  end  of  the  year 
is  the  best.  We  have  not  so  low  an  opinion  of  the 
People's  intelligence  as  to  suppose  them  incapable 
of  calculating  whether  they  shall  pay  more  by  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  loaded  with 
taxes,  or  by  a  direct  tax  on  their  Income,  with  food, 
clothing,  and  house-rent  free  of  tax.  We  hope 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  present  work  will 
enable  every  man  to  make  the  comparison  for 
himself.  The  question  only  requires  to  be  freely 
canvassed  in  order  to  convince  every  man  that  he 
will  gain  by  the  change.  That  which  benefits  the 
country  at  large  must  benefit  individuals;  for 
what  is  a  nation  but  the  aggregate  of  its  members. 

It  is  alleged  that  Indirect  Taxation  is  to  some 
extent  voluntary,  i.  e.  if  you  choose  to  deny  your- 
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self  the  use  of  taxed  articles  you  may  escape  Taxa- 
tion. To  comply  with  this  condition  we  may  as 
well  go  out  of  the  world  at  once.  Whether  the 
articles  used  are  called  necessaries  or  luxui: 
habit  has  made  them  necessaries  ;  and  if  \ve  mean 
to  live,  there  is  no  choice  hut  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  taxed.  By  direct  Taxation  ho  that  has  nothing 
to  pay  will  not  be  taxed — he  that  has  little  will 
have  little  to  pay— and  he  that  has  much  will  pay 
much.  Here  there  can  be  no  hardship  and  no 
injustice,  and  as  indirect  Taxes  can  offer  no  such 
advantages,  we  shall  not  institute  any  further  com- 
parisons. 

In  proposing  a  comprehensive  reform  of  Taxation, 
we  shall  be  asked  why  we  are  not  content  to  reform 
by  degrees.  This  language  would  have  been  proper 
in  1842  and  1846,  but  after  having  watched  the 
operation  of  the  Income  Tax  for  ten  years,  and 
after  having — both  from  experience  and  prin- 
ciple,—been  convinced  that  the  operation  of  that 
description  of  tax  is  beneficial,  we  know  no  reason 
why  any  more  experiments  should  be  tried. 

Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  reform  bit  by  bit  when  in 
1842  he  altered  or  repealed  the  duties  on  twelve 
hundred  articles  of  import,  and  thus  disturbed  the 
entire  trade  of  the  kingdom  ?  Did  Sir  R.  Peel, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  party,  reform  by 
degrees  when  they  abolished  the  Corn  and  Pro- 
vision Taxes  in  1846?  Wherever  great  results 
have  been  realized,  they  have  come,  not  from 
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small  and  partial  reforms — but  from  large  and 
comprehensive  changes.  These  great  reforms  arc 
as  extensive  as  the  Reform  now  proposed,  and 
if  the  argument  of  precipitancy  can  be  used  in 
either  case,  that  can  only  apply  to  past  reforms. 
In  1842  and  1846  Reformers  had  no  data  to  guide 
them  as  to  the  effect  of  their  measures,  hence,  these 
reforms  were  much  bolder  measures  than  that 
which  we  propose,  for  abundant  proof  is  before 
us  to  indicate  the  result  of  Universal  Free  Trade. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  branch  of 
Industry  and  Trade  has  suffered  in  its  turn  from 
the  constant  changes  of  Taxes,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  this  cause  of  distress  and  bankruptcy  should 
cease.  Until  all  indirect  Taxes  are  abolished,  the 
Government  will  be  beset  by  vain  expectants,  and 
the  attention  of  producers  will  often  be  more  turned 
to  watching  the  Government  than  attending  to 
their  own  affairs.  By  a  comprehensive  change,  once 
for  all,  all  branches  of  Industry  and  Trade  will  be 
settled  on  an  immoveable  basis.  To  all  there  will 
be  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  And  then  none  will 
fear  that  some  day  they  may  find  their  honest  gains 
swept  away  by  some  sudden  and^arbitrary  change. 
The  loss  to  particular  trades,  owing  to  the  constant 
meddling  with  Taxes,  has  been  too  much  overlooked, 
and  as  our  Scheme  is  a  complete  remedy  for  this 
evil,  we  get  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete demolition  of  arbitrary  Taxation.  Ever 
patching  and  changing,  and  never  perfecting 
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anything,  is  not  the  way  to  produce  general  good, 
and  it  is  because  the  Reforms  of  1842  and  1846 
were  large  and  comprehensive,  that  they  have  been 
so  successful. 

Were  life  longer  than  it  is,  we  could  afford  to  talk 
about  bit  and  bit  Reforms  as  preferable  to  complete 
Reforms ;  but  it  is  poor  consolation  for  people 
toiling  all  day  long,  and  getting  little  for  thn'r 
work,  to  be  told  that  some  twenty  years  hence  the 
Free  Trade  policy  will  be  complete,  and  then  they 
shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  general  prosperity.  Unless 
good  reasons  for  a  succession  of  partial  reforms  can 
be  stated,  the  nation  is  entitled  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate and  entire  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on 
Industry ;  and  as  the  admirer  of  the  close  system 
can  no  longer  say  that  such  a  demand  is  im- 
practicable, it  will  be  the  People's  own  fault  if  their 
immediate  emancipation  be  not  secured .  Let  the 
united  demand  of  the  nation  be  for  justice,  and 
let  them  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  justice, 
and  all  difficulties  will  vanish,  and  peace  and 
plenty  will  reward  the  industry  of  all. 

It  is  a  comprehensive,  and  not  a  partial  change  of 
laws,  which  can  produce  any  appreciable  change  in 
the  general  welfare.  Partial  changes  only  produce 
results  on  the  trade  particularly  affected,  and 
the  general  good  remains  untouched.  Extensive 
changes  are  disliked,  and  as  a  general  rule  we 
sympathise  with  this  feeling  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  until  we  see  our  way  to  venture  011  a 
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comprehensive  reform,  we  must  fail  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  Free  Trade  into  every  family  of  the  land 
in  any  degree  corresponding  with  our  wishes,  or 
with  what  Universal  Free  Trade  would  give.  Pros- 
perity must  not  be  confined  to  the  Exchequer,  or 
particular  branches  of  Industry — that  is  not  the 
general  prosperity  we  speak  of — we  desire  to  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  every 
family,  and  in  estimating  the  prospects  of  Universal 
Free  Trade,  we  do  not  hold  out  this  hope  without 
at  the  same  time  shewing  how  it  may  be  realized. 

That  particular  Reforms  may  effect  the  general 
good,  other  laws  must  be  adjusted  to  the  change. 
In  this  manner  a  simple  reform  becomes  a  compre- 
hensive reform  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Scheme  of 
Reform  now  proposed,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
none  of  the  changes  indicated  are  unconnected  with 
the  great  object  in  view — General  Prosperity,  nor 
with  the  means  by  which  that  object  is  to  be  accom- 
plished— Universal  Free  Trade. 

No  financial  reform,  which  falls  short  of  removing 
all  restrictions  from  Industry  and  Trade,  can  be 
either  just  or  complete.  We  cannot  redress  class 
suffering,  or  remove  the  strife  of  classes,  but  by  an 
impartial  adjustment  of  our  laws  affecting  Trade 
and  Industry.  We  cannot  neutralize  opposition 
without  offering  the  benefits  of  impartial  Free  Trade 
to  parties  who  are  called  to  make  present  sacrifices. 
We  cannot  be  delivered  from  the  endless  exactions 
and  annoyances  of  Customs  and  Excise  officers,— we 
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cannot  dismiss  the  Coast  Guard,  nor  receive  the 
benefits  on  the  saving  of  collecting  the  Revenue, 
by  any  half  measure  of  Reform.  These  facts  fcho\vr 
that  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  is  not  only 
the  best  for  all  parties,  but  a  Reform  easier  to 
be  carried  than  any  partial  measure. 


The  Legislative  Enactments  necessary  to  complete 
the  Reforms  suggested  are  four  in  number;  viz.: 

I.  An  Act  to  extend  the  present  Income  Tax  from 

3  to  8  per  cent,  and  to  apply  to  all  Incomes 
without  exception.  This  Act  will  repeal  all 
other  Taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

II.  An  Act  to  relieve  the  Bank  of  England  from 

the  obligation  to  purchase  Gold  at  a  fix*  <1 
price,  and  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Mint  to  vary  the  weight  of  the  several 
Coins  of  the  Realm  according  to  every  impor- 
tant change  in  the  value  of  Gold. 

III.  An  Act  repealing  r.\i>ting  Entails,  and  making 
it   illegal    for  any    Proprietor    to    destine    his 
property  beyond  one  heir  or  heirs  in  succes- 
sion. 

IV.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Law  of  Settlement  and 
make  it  illegal  to  give  relief  to  persons  able 
to  work. 

It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  Justice  to  dissipate 
strife,  and  we  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  that 
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greatest  of  evils.  Divide  a  gift  or  burden  un- 
equally, and  you  produce  strife  ;  divide  it  equally, 
and  there  is  peace.  So  it  is  with  Trade  and  Taxa- 
tion. Divide  the  gift  of  Freedom  partially,  and  the 
burden  of  the  Revenue  unequally,  and  you  have 
discontent  and  disaffection  ;  but  let  even-handed 
justice  be  dealt  out  to  all,  and  the  result  must  be 
peace  and  contentment.  Legislation  has  hitherto 
consisted  chiefly  of  compromises  between  opposing 
interests.  By  the  abolition  of  unjust  privileges, 
principle  takes  the  place  of  compromise ;  and  in- 
justice and  strife,  and  all  the  ills  arising  from 
disunion,  are  removed. 

There  are  three  distinct  policies  open  to  the 
nation :  1st.  We  may  return  to  Protection.  2nd. 
We  may  remain  as  we  are ;  and  3rd.  We  may 
complete  the  Free  Trade  Policy.  We  cannot  con- 
clude the  present  work  better  than  by  calling 
attention  to  the  consequences  of  each  of  these 
alternatives. 

I.  PROTECTION.     The  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax 
and  the  imposition  of  a  Tax  on  Corn,  would  repeal 
the  Free  Trade  measures  of  1842  and   1846;   but 
instead  of  giving  peace  to  the  country,  that  would 
only  fan  the   flame  of  discord,  and  render  a  civil 
war  inevitable. 

II.  PARTIAL  FREE   TRADE.      To  remain  as  we 
are   is   impossible.       A   mixture   of   the   opposite 
principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  does  not, 
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and  never  can  give  peace.  Every  deficient  harvest, 
and  every  period  of  low  prices  will  revive  the 
demand  for  Protection,  and  in  every  case,  that 
urgent  demand  must  be  met  by  a  resuscitation  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The  question  at  issue  is 
more  serious  than  people  think.  The  nation  must 
be  periodically  divided  against  itself,  so  long  as  our 
Commercial  Laws  are  partial  and  productive  of 
class-suffering.  Depend  upon  it,  those  whose 
interests  are  damaged  by  partial  Free  Trade,  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reforms 
are  either  repealed  or  completed. 

There  is  an  idea  current  among  Free  Traders 
that  all  that  is  required  to  give  peace  to  the  country 
is  the  meeting  of  a  Free  Trade  Parliament  in 
November,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  present 
Policy.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Lord 
Derby  may  declare  himself  a  Free  Trader,  and 
give  his  sanction  to  the  present  policy,  but  that 
does  not  improve  the  state  of  parties  out  of  doors. 
No  change  of  opinion,  either  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, can  remove  the  distress  of  agriculturists  and 
others  who  suffer  from  Partial  Free  Trade.  The 
cause  of  distress,  and  of  the  Protection  agitation, 
is  the  partial  state  of  our  Commercial  Code.  It 
is,  therefore,  acts  and  not  opinions  that  can  alone 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  question.  If  next  Parlia- 
ment is  favourable  to  Free  Trade,  it  will  possess 
the  power  of  giving  immediate  peace  to  the  nation, 
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by  completing  the  present  Policy,  and  on  it  will 
rest  the  responsibility  should  so  favourable  a  settle- 
ment be  refused. 

III.  UNIVERSAL  FREE  TRADE.  Since  a  return 
to  Protection,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
mixed  Policy  are  alike  impossible,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  adopt  a  scheme  for  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  commodities,  that 
Industry  and  Trade  may  be  universally  Free. 

These  are  the  alternatives  from  which  the  nation 
has  to  choose.  The  critical  position  of  affairs  calls 
for  serious  thought,  lest  by  allowing  the  Protection 
agitation  to  continue  much  longer,  "  a  divided 
kingdom  be  brought  to  desolation."  We  must 
either  go  back  to  Protection,  remain  disunited  as 
we  are,  or  go  forward  to  perfect  Freedom.  We  feel 
assured  that,  these  ascertained,  the  actual  position 
of  affairs  only  requires  to  be  placed  before  the 
understanding  of  the  Electors,  in  order  to  elicit  a 
unanimous  declaration  in  favour  of  UNIVERSAL  FREE 
TRADE. 

Not  more  certain  are  we  of  reaping  a  crop  of 
corn  when  we  sow  the  seed,  than  that  every  family 
in  the  land  shall  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  peace 
and  prosperity  by  the  introduction  of  perfect  Free 
Trade.  From  the  potency  of  the  seed  to  be  sown, 
you  may  estimate  the  richness  of  the  harvest  to  be 
reaped. 


APPENDIX. 


LIST    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    TAXES    PROPOSED    TO    BE 
REPEALED. 

TEA,  2s  Id  per  Ib.     5,500,0007. 

COFFEE,  2d  per  Ib.     700,0007. 

SUGAR.     Colonial,  [Is  8d,  foreign,  16s 4d  =  14s  per  cwt. 

or  1J  per  Ib.     4,500,0007. 
MALT  LIQUORS.     Malt,  20s  Sd  per  qr.     Hops,  about  2s 

per  qr.  of  Malt — together  equal  to   10  per  cent  on  the 

selling  price  of  Beer  and  other  Malt  Liquors.  5,500,0007. 
SOAP,  \\d  per  Ib.     900,0007. 

TOBACCO,  3s  per  Ib.  Manufactured,  9s  per  Ib.  4,600,0007. 
SPIRITS.     Home  made  about  3s  6d  per  gall.     6,000,0007. 
FOREIGN  SPIRITS,  15s  per  gall.     2,400,0007. 
Rum.     Colonial,  8*  2d,  foreign,  15s.     800,0007. 
Wine,  Is  per  Bottle.     1,800,0007. 

Fruits.     Raisins,    Currants,  and  green  fruit.      500,0007. 
Butter,  2d  per  Ib.     140,0007. 
Cheese,  2d  per  Ib.     107,0007. 
Tax  on  Foreign  Cotton,  Woollen,  Linen  and  Silk  Cloths, 

10  per  cent,  250,0007. 
Tax  on   Foreign   Articles  of  Dress,  viz.,  Hats,  Gloves, 

Boots,  &c. 
Timber,  300,0007. 
Tax  on  Foreign  Leather, 
Taxes  on  Servants,  Carriages,  Horses,  and  other  assessed 

Taxes,  1,200,0007. 
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House  Tax,  800,000/. 

Land  Tax,  1,200,000/. 

Tax  on  Foreign  Clover  seeds,  90,000/. 

Paper,  800,000/. 

Licenses  to  retailers  of  Spirits,  and  other  articles,  Brewers, 

Distillers,  £c.  &c.     1,200,000/. 
Stamps  for  Deeds,  1,800,000/. 
Stamps  for  Bills,  527,000/. 
Stamps  for  Receipts,  199,000/. 
Tax  on  Newspapers,  750,000/. 
Tax  on  Advertisements,  328,000/. 
Tax  on  Fire  Insurance,  1,100,000/. 
Tax  on  Marine  Insurance,  164,000/. 
Game  Licenses,  147,000/. 

N.B.  To  abolish  the  above  Taxes  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  present  Income  Tax  from  three  to  eight  per 
cent. 
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THE  PRESENT  INCOME  TAX  1851. 


Millions. 

Schedule  A.  Value  of  Lands  ....  48 
Houses  ....  42 
Other  Property  .  .  15 

105 
Schedule  C.     Funds 26 

131 
Schedules  D  and  E.     Profits   of  Trade,  &c.         .         75 

Sum  assessed  by  the  present  Income  Tax  206 


THE  PEOPOSED  INCOME  TAX. 

I.  PROPERTY  TAX.     Take  the  above  sum  of        .  131 

Ireland         ....  30 

Property  and  funds  under  £150  70 


231 

II.  INCOME    TAX.      The    amount    assessed    under 

Schedules  D  and  E  is         75 
Incomes  under  £150  100 

—  175 

III.  WAGES  TAX.      .  227 

Total     633 

633  millions  at  8  per  cent  is  £50,640,000. 

Some  years  since  the  Income  of  the  Nation  was  estima- 
ted at  585  millions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  increased  pro- 
duction since,  as  evinced  by  our  Exports,  the  above  esti- 
mate is  confirmed. 


BALANCE. 

The  Net  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 
Expenditure  thereout  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue 
the  same  period. 


INCOME  OR  REVENLi:. 

TOTAL. 

ORDINARY    REVENUE    AND    RECEIPTS. 

£.               8. 

20,673  954     7 

d. 
3 

14  543  895     4 

11 

6346,310  17 

<> 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed)        

3,691,225   18 

<? 

Property  Tax     

5,283  800     1 

o 

Post  Office    

1  056  000     0 

o 

Crown  Lands     

190000     0 

o 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  and  Four  Shil- 
lings  in  the    Pound    on    Pensions   and 
Salaries      

'4      ^ 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenues 
of  the  Crown       . 

35  543     7 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices     . 

101/JS9    18 

7 

OTHER    RECEIPTS. 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores,  and  other 
extra  Receipts     

£51,927,143   15 
395  *>87     0 

6 
4 

Imprest  and  other  Monies    

85  888     2 

1 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Com- 
Danv 

f  ',(  )  ()()()      O 

Unclaimed  Dividends  (more  than  paid)   .     . 

.168,318   17   11 


S  H  E  E  T. 

ending    the  5th  day   of  April,    1852   (after    abating    the 
Departments),  and  of  the  actual  Issues  or  Payments  within 


EXPENDITURE. 

FUNDED    DEBT. 

Interest  and  Management 
of  the  Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities  .     . 

Total     charge     of    the 
Funded  Debt,  exclu- 
sive of  £1  1,926.  85  Jd, 
the  Interest  on  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests    . 

UNFUNDED    DEBT. 

Interest     on     Exchequer 
BiUs  

£.          s.     d 

23,800,445     4     4 
3,776,534  13     5 

£.            6".     d. 
27,978,526     9     9 

2,614,416     6     3 
19,591,370  10     2 

27,576,979  17    9 

401,546  12     0 

Civil  List  

397,996     5     0 

371,864     2     8 
272,799  15     5 

151,385     8     1 
1,100,782   18     5 

319,587  16     8 

Annuities  and  Pensions  for 
Civil,    Naval,    Military, 
and    Judicial    Services, 
&c.,  charged  by  various 
acts   of   Parliament   on 
the  Consolidated  Fund 
Salaries  and  Allowances    . 
Diplomatic    Salaries    and 
Pensions     

Courts  of  Justice     .     .     . 
Miscellaneous  Charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund 

Army    

6,828,662     3     4 
6,010,000     0     0 
2,338,442     8     0 

4,114,265   18   10 
300,000     0     0 

Navy    

Ordnance  

Civil  Services,  chargeable 
on  the  Annual  Grants  of 
Parliament           .     .     . 
Caffre  War     

Unclaimed  Dividends  (more  than  received) 
Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure      .     . 

50,184,313     6     2 
107,009     8     3 

50,291,322   14     5 
2,176,996     3     6 

52,468,318   17  11 

NOTE  ON  EXPENDITURE. 


A  CLEAR  understanding  of  this  subject  is  so  extremely 
important  that  the  present  note  may  be  useful. 

In  a  former  work  we  find  the  following  passage : 
"  It  is  generally  "supposed  that  the  expensive  habits  of  the 
rich  do  good  by  the  employment  afforded.  If  general  good 
be  meant,  we  dissent  in  toto  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  wealth 
is  not  spent  in  luxuries,  it  will  find  its  way  to  productive 
employment,  which  will  be  a  national  gain,  and  special 
instances  of  loss  will  merely  be  temporary,  as  operatives 
thrown  out  of  employment  will  find  other  employment 
in  more  useful  departments  of  industry." 
In  this  view  we  are  supported  by  Mr.  Mill : 
"  Purchasing  produce  is  not  employing  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the  wages  which 
precede  the  production,  and  not  by  the  demand  which 
may  exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  from  the  pro- 
duction;  is  a  proposition  which  greatly  needs  all  the 
illustration  it  can  receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox ;  and  even  among  political  economists 
of  reputation,  I  can  hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr. 
Ricardo  and  M.  Say,  who  have  kept  it  constantly  and 
steadily  in  view.  Almost  all  others  occasionally  express 
themselves  as  if  a  person  who  buys  commodities,  the 
produce  of  labour,  was  an  employer  of  labour,  and 
created  a  demand  for  it  as  really,  and  in  the  same  sense, 
as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself  directly,  by  the  pay- 
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ment  of  wages.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Political  Economy 
advances  slowly,  when  such  a  question  as  this  still  re- 
mains open  at  its  very  threshold.  I  am  desirous  of 
impressing  on  the  reader  that  a  demand  for  commodities 
does  not  in  any  manner  constitute  a  demand  for  labour, 
but  only  determines  into  a  particular  channel  a  portion, 
more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  demand  already  exist- 
ing. It  determines  that  a  part  of  the  labour  and  capital 
of  the  community  shall  be  employed  in  producing  cer- 
tain things  instead  of  other  things.  The  demand  for 
labour  is  constituted  solely  by  the  funds  directly  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  labourers." — Mill's  Political  Eco- 
nomy, p.  100. 
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NOTE  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

IN  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  licensing  system  and  the 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  on  spirits,  these  observations 
on  intemperance  are  called  for. 

We  must  begin  by  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  in- 
temperance, for  until  that  question  can  be  answered  it  is 
useless  to  speak  of  a  remedy.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of 
intemperance  ?  We  answer,  want  of  knowledge.  That 
ignorance  should  have  anything  to  do  with  drinking  seems 
a  paradox,  but  when  human  nature  is  analyzed  we  find 
that  a  neglected  education  is  the  actual  cause  The  mind 
in  a  state  of  rude  nature  is  the  slave  of  the  passions  and 
the  sport  of  circumstances  ;  hence  such  must  be  an  easy 
prey  to  vice.  Disappointment  and  misery  attend  the  ex- 
perience of  such,  and  when  men  fall  into  habits  of  drinking 
and  desperation,  we  witness  the  consequences  of  neg- 
lected education.  Dissipation  drowns  care  and  reflection 
for  the  moment,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  great  incentive 
to  dram  drinking. 

In  support  of  these  important  conclusions  we  pro- 
duce some  extracts  from  Porters  (t  Progress  of  ttie 
Nation." 

"  The  addiction  of  the  people  to  intoxicating  drinks  had 
reached  such  a  point  in  1 736  as  to  occasion  continual  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  and  to  call  for  remedies  of  a  very 
stringent  character.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  some 
publicans  to  entice  their  customers  with  a  notice  painted 
on  a  board  outside  the  house  to  this  effect : — *  You  may 
here  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  twopence, 
and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  The  legislature  of 
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that  day,  thinking  that  the  cheapness  of  the  liquor  caused 
the  abuse,  proposed  a  duty  of  205  per  gallon,  and  prohi- 
bited the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  retail,  a  measure 
far  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  proposed  than  that  of 
obliging  the  publican  to  provide  himself  with  a  supple- 
mental licence  ;  yet  it  signally  failed. 
The  Act  led  to  the  usual  proceedings  of  riot  and  violence ; 
the  clandestine  sale  of  gin  was  continued  in  defiance  of 
every  restriction.  The  offenders  unable  to  pay  the 
penalties  filled  the  prisons,  and,  by  removing  every 
restraint,  plunged  them  into  courses  more  audaciously 
criminal.  In  March,  1738,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  enforce  the  Gin  Act,  to  protect  the  officers  of  justice 
in  their  efforts  to  that  end,  and  threatening  offenders 
with  punishment.  Within  less  than  two  years  from 
its  passing,  12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the 
Act  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  of  whom  5000  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  £100.  and  3000 
people  had  paid  £10.  each  to  excuse  their  being  sent  to 
Bridewell  house  of  correction.  These  harsh  proceedings 
failed  entirely.  The  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  made 
for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales,  was — 

In  1733  10,500,000  gallons 

1734  13,500,000       „ 

1740  15,250,000       ,, 

1741  17,000,000        „ 

1742  19,000,000        „ 

These  quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding six  millions,  giving  3-J-  gallons  for  each  individual 
in  1742.  One  century  later,  and  we  find  a  population 
increased  to  sixteen  millions  consuming  8,166,985  gal- 
lons in  the  year,  or  half  a  gallon  per  head,  showing  a 
diminished  consumption  of  more  than  five-  sixths.  There 
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were,  in  1742,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  more  than 
20,000  houses  and  shops  in  which  gin  was  sold  by 
retail. 

"  Nor  were  those  habits  of  drunkenness  confined  to  the 
labouring  classes.  What  would  now  be  called  drinking 
to  excess  was  then  so  much  the  custom  in  every  circle, 
that  it  was  as  uncommon  for  any  party  to  separate  while 
any  member  of  it  remained  sober  as  it  is  now  for  any 
one  in  such  party  to  degrade  himself  through  intoxica- 
tion. This  habit,  which  is  now  happily  banished  from 
all  decent  society,  had  by  no  means  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  reformation  was 
then  only  begun  which  we  have  lived  to  see  nearly  per- 
fected ;  and  who  that  personally  witnessed  the  scenes  of 
riot  that  fifty  years  ago  were  still  of  too  common  occur- 
rence even  among  reputable  people,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  quiet  and  rational  enjoyment  that  attends  our 
social  meetings  at  the  present  day,  but  must  acknowledge 
that  this  habit  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
greatest,  reformation  that  society  has  witnessed.  In 
those  days  it  rarely  happened  that  men  holding  the  rank 
and  otherwise  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen,  rose 
from  the  table  of  a  dinner  party  in  a  condition  to  enter 
the  society  of  females,  and  thus  all  were  debarred  from 
the  sweetest  hours  of  rational  enjoyment  which  now 
spring  from  social  intercourse. 

"The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  education  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  con- 
tains an  amount  of  information  concerning  the  increased 
and  increasing  decency  of  deportment  within  the  present 
age  which  is  of  the  highest  value. 

"When    asked,   'To  what  do    you  principally    attribute 
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those  improvements  ?'  Mr.  Place  answered — '  To  IN- 
FORMATION !  you  will  find,  as  the  working  people  get 
more  information,  they  get  better  habits?  He  added, 
Every  class  above  another  teaches  that  below  it ;  the 
journeyman  tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer, 
and  manners  descend  from  class  to  class/  The  whole 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on  this  occasion 
is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with 
the  aim  of  remedying  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational 
and  therefore  by  practical  means.  The  sobriety  which 
among  educated  persons  has  taken  place  of  the  contrary 
habit,  has  in  a  great  degree  been  adopted  by  the  labour- 
ing classes  also.  It  is  true  there  is  still  much  of  intoxica- 
tion among  us,  and  much  of  other  vices  and  crimes  to 
which  habitual  intoxication  surely  leads  the  way ;  scenes 
of  depravity,  however,  no  longer  court  the  public  gaze, 
but  in  a  great  degree  have  passed  away. 

"  It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  sobriety 
of  the  age,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great 
numbers  of  houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  cups 
coffee  and  tea  at  low  prices.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
from  1600  to  1800  of  these  coffee-houses  in  the  metropolis 
alone,  and  that  they  are  established  and  rapidly  increasing 
all  over  the  country ;  about  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
not  above  a  dozen  of  those  houses  to  be  found  in  London, 
and  in  these  the  prices  charged  for  the  refreshment  they 
afforded  were  such  as  to  limit  to  a  very  few  the  number 
of  their  customers.  Some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning these  establishments  was  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1840,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  several  duties  levied  on  imports, 
and  popularly  known  as  ;  the  Import  Duties  Committee.' 

"  If  one  tithe  of  the  expense  that  has  been  incurred  to 
so  little  purpose  during  the  present  century  in  punishing 


criminals   had    been    employed  l->r    prrvmtinir  mmr  l>y 
means  of  education,  \v hat  a  diil'crcnt  country  would  KML:- 
land  have  been  to  that  which  our  criminal  records  show 
it  to  have  been  !     Thank  heaven  !  this  truth  at  length  is 
making  its  way  to  the  convictions  of  our  rulers." 
From  these  statements  it  appears  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland,  that  the 
evil  of  intemperance  is  on  the  decline.     But  such  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  as  it  now  exists  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  how  at  any  former  period   it  could   have  been 
worse. 

Education  is  the  only  cure  for  Intemperance.  Ignorance 
being  the  primary  cause  of  vice,  the  propagation  of  Know- 
ledge is  the  cure.  Withdraw  the  cause  of  intemperance 
and  the  disease  is  removed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  quality  of  the  information  rer 
at  school  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  want  of  schools, 
and  we  maintain  that  in  the  first  instance  public  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  public  opinion, 
rather  than  to  schemes  for  building  more  school  rooms. 

The  National  and  British  School  Societies  teach  one  mil- 
lion of  children,  the  Government  Schools  of  Ireland  five 
hundred  thousand ;  and  if  we  add  one  million  and  a 
half  for  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  and  the  private 
schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  we  shall  find 
that  three  millions  of  children  attend  school.  This  gives 
one  child  attending  school  to  every  eight  of  the  gross 
population,  and  as  one  sixth  is  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
proportion,  it  is  manifest  that  as  regards  the  number  of 
persons  attending  school  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  com- 
plain of. 

The  quality  of  the  knowledge  imparted  is  what  is  amiss, 
and  until  that  is  greatly  improved  we  do  not  expect  any 
great  benefit  to  arise  from  doubling  the  number  of 
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schools.       A   great    improvement    in   public   opinion    is 
necessary  before  improved  education  is  possible. 

We  do  not  expect  that  reducing  the  price  of  spirits,  or 
allowing  any  one  to  sell  such,  will  increase  drinking.  On 
the  Continent,  where  spirits  are  so  cheap,  less  is  consumed 
than  in  England ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  facility  of  getting 
drunk,  but  the  intellectual  state  of  the  people  which  is  the 
cause  of  drunkenness,  the  adoption  of  Universal  Free  Trade 
will  not  affect  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Tea, 
coffee,  beer  and  wine,  will  be  as  much  reduced  in  price  as 
spirits,  and  as  these  will  come  into  universal  use  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Customs  and  Excise  taxes,  we  doubt  not  that 
spirits  will  come  to  be  less  used,  and  that  the  total  removal 
of  excessive  drinking  will  depend  on  the  increase  of 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE    END, 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  In  the  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions 
upon  almost  every  subject  of  domestic 
and  international  politics,  which  is  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  the  present  moment, 
such  a  work  as  is  now  before  us,  in 
which  the  author,  gifted  with  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  facts,  applies  himself 
to  a  calm  and  philosophical  inquiry  into 
ultimate  causes,  with  a  view  to  indicate 
remedies,  will  probably  be  received  with 
a  cordial  welcome  by  individuals  express- 
ing the  most  antagonistic  sentiments. 
Mr.  Alison  has  given  abundant  proofs  of 
his  fitness  in  his  former  work,  entitled 
The  Second  Reformation,  where,  with 
remarkable  skill,  and  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  he  has  pointed  out  the 
failure  incidental  to  several  points  of  the 
first  Reformation,  and  sketched  the  out- 
lines of  a  further  one,  which,  in  common 
with  every  sensible  person,  he  deems 
inevitable.  With  the  same  spirit  of 
earnest  examination,  and  the  same  con- 
nection of  logical  deductions  from  facts 
and  received  political  theories,  he  has 
extended  the  sphere  of  the  labours  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  so  as  to  embrace  every  branch 
of  political  science  that  has  attracted 
notice  from  its  exciting  character,  or  the 
magnitude  of  its  consequences.  It  is 
essentially,  therefore,  as  its  title-page 


explains,  a  work  on  the  Science  of  Poli- 
tics, though  distinguished  from  most  of 
such  as  are  usually  comprehended  under 
this  title  by  an  occasional  reference  to 
topics  of  moral  philosophy,  having  an 
evident  bearing  on  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  which  it  is  essential  to  have  in  view. 
To  reconcile  opinions  on  this  extent  of 
"  ground  debateable,"  or  even  to  settle 
them  upon  any  part  of  it,  is  an  under- 
taking from  which  most  writers  would 
be  disposed  to  shrink.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  Mr.  Alison  has  not  freed  the  topics 
he  has  discussed  from  the  misconceptions 
and  prejudices  which  always  gather 
around  every  question  of  reform,  pend- 
ing its  accomplishment ;  but  if  this 
measure  of  success  has  not  attended  his 
efforts,  he  has  certainly  achieved  the  sub- 
ordinate  one  of  reducing  them  in  their 
ultimate  limits  to  questions  more  easy 
of  solution.  There  are  no  readers  of 
political  subjects  who  will  not  admire 
the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  gets  in  array  the  errors 
arising  from  the  theories  and  speculations 
against  which  he  is  writing.  Still  fewer 
are  there  who  will  not  derive  instruction, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  from  the  perusal  of 
'The  Future,'  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  reflected 
upon  by  all  who  are  capable  of  exerting 


political  action,  or  of  influencing  in  any 
degree  the  adjustment  of  these  lon^-dis- 
puted  subjects." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  is  evidently 
a  noble-minded  man,  of  high  intellect 
and  warm  sympathies,  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  what  a  perfect  form  of 
Government  should  be,  he  forgets  that 
our  present  system  is  forced  upon  us  by 
that  heavy  debt,  the  interest  of  which 
hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  weighing  it  down 
with  enormous  taxation.  The  author 
describes  very  beautifully  the  benefits 
which  are  to  flow  from  an  unrestricted 
trade  with  all  the  world,  but  he  forgets 
that  there  are  the  expenses  of  the  State  to 
be  provided  for.  Free-trade,  however 
beautiful  in  theory,  is  not  yet  adapted 
for  practice  in  this  country,  and  of  this 
our  rulers  are  aware,  for  they  yearly 
receive  above  twenty-two  millions  from 
Customs  alone.  Of  course  under  a  perfect 
Free-trade  system,  they  would  not  re- 
ceive a  single  five-pound  note.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  well  worth  perusal,  and 
will  afford  great  pleasure  to  all  who 
desire  a  happy  and  prosperous  future  for 
this  country." — Herts  Guardian. 

••This  is  the  work  of  an  original 
thinker,  an  earnest,  clear,  and  logical 
writer.  Its  object  is  to  trace  the  outline 
of  a  system  of  politics  based  upon  ascer- 
tained principles.  It 
quiMtion  on  theology  as  a  science  affect- 
in-  the  well  being  of  society  ;  and  though 
we  cannot  concur  in  all  the  author's 
conclusions  in  this  branch  of  his  subject, 
we  cordially  agree  in  his  remark,  that 

mu*t  either  con<|U.  r 
Rome  will  conquer  us— we  must  either 
advance  or  go  backwards  :'  our  broader 
version  of  the  fact,  however,  being,  that 
4  rason  must  either  ( -on«|uer  superstition, 
or  superstition  will  conquer  reason.' 
To  prevent  the  Protestant  church  lapsing 
into  the  Catholic,  which  the  author  re- 
gards as  imminent,  he  proposes  that  the 
Protestant  churches  should  subject  their 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
•  truth — '  the  facts  of  experience,' — 
-ententiously  adding  : — '  The  test  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  fallible  in'//  of 
man,  that  of  the  Protestant  shall  be  the 
infallible  will  of  God.  Truth  is  the  trill 
of  God.'  Protestantism  he  describes  an 
having  been  left  by  the  first  Reformation 
in  an  anomalous  and  untenable  position, 
unable  to  appeal  to  any  consistent  inter- 
pretation for  her  doctrines,  '  having  one 
foot  on  the  Rock  of  truth,  and  the  other 


on  the  trackless  ocean  of  superstition.'  ' 
l-ree  Press 

"  This  cleverly  written  work  has 
placed  before  the  public  at  a  moment 
w'um    the   future    welfare   of   England 
must  be  a  matter  of  deep  and  serious 
consideration  to  all  reflective  minds  ;  and 
the  great  principles  which  the  talented 
author  so  ably  and  earnestly  advocates, 
will  cause  the  subject  of  a  general  refor- 
mation in  the  Church  and  State,  with  a 
view  to  their  future  greatness  and  pros- 
perity, to  be  freely   and  maturely  dis- 
cussed, and  give  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Protes- 
tant  faith,   and  the  well  being   of  the 
country,  an  impulse  to  render  every  as- 
sistance in  the  realization  of  the  in 
able  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  means  for  effecting  these  great  and 
desirable  objects  are  set  forth  in  language 
calm  and  philosophic,  and  free  from  any 
spirit  of  faction  or  bigotry  of  opinion — 
Mr.    Alison    addresses    himself  to    the 
understanding  of  men,  and  lays  before 
the  mind  in  a  comprehensive  and  forcible 
manner  his  views  for  effectually  carrying 
out  the  great  work  of  regeneration. — It 
is   not  to  be  anticipated    that    all   the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  able  volume 
will  meet  with  universal  assent ;  yet,  we 
are  confident  that  it  has  been  written  for 
a  great  purpose,    tending   to    effect    a 
change  conducive  to  the  firm  establish  - 
>f  the  Protestant  Church  ;  by  re- 
;nn  its  internal  disputes,  and  infus- 
ing a  spirit  of  good  will  and  unanimity 
of  purpose,  which  will  cause  it  to  fear- 
lessly withstand  the  machinations  of  the 
h  Church.     The  subject  of  reform 
State,  and  its  probable  results  on 
the  future  position  of  this  country  with 
the  other  nations,   has  been  entered  into 
with  much  ability ;  and  by  sound  and 
logical  reasoning  the  author  strives   to 
convince  his  readers  that  if  England  sets 
the  example  other  countries  will  follow 
in  her  steps,  and  by  a  complete  system 
of  reform,  the  blessings  of  peace  will  be 
diffused,  and  a  great  and  happy  regenera- 
tion   of    mankind    consummated.     \Ve 
strongly     recommend     this    interesting 
work   to   the   serious   attention   of  our 
readers,  and  trust  that  its  straightforward 
and  urgent   appeals    may   meet   with  a 
ready   response    from  all  who    have  at 
heart  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  this  country." — Devonport  Indepen- 
I   dent. 

"Much   solid    philosophy,    elaborate 
investigation,  and  correct  principle,  will 


be  found  in  his  treatise  on  '  The  Fu- 
ture.' The  present  position  of  the 
Church  with  respect  to  Romish  tenden- 
cies is  plainly  and  truly  stated." — Sher- 
borne  Journal. 

"  Inasmuch  as  that  the  past  is  beyond 
recall,  and  the  present  constantly  eludes 
us  by  becoming  the  past,  even  whilst  we 
are  acting,  the  future  is  what  we  have  all 
the  greatest  interest  in ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Alison  does  not  claim  to  be  a  soothsayer 
or  a  Zadkeil,  but  merely  to  draw  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  future,  nor  present 
those  conclusions  in  dogmatical  language, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  his  book 
to  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  class  of  read- 
ers."— Londonderry  Journal. 

"  The  theme  of  this  book  is  one  of 
universal  interest — the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  society  from  a  more  ex- 
tensive propagation  of  correct  knowledge, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  which  the  author 
maintains  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
depends.  The  treatise,  which  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  is  deserving 
of  general  consideration  ;  and  its  practical 
parts,  more  particularly  those  which  re- 
late to  the  science  of  politics  (for  it  con- 
tains also  disquisitions  upon  moral  and 
religious  subjects)  will  be  most  welcome 
to  the  political  economist.  The  chapters 
on  Wealth,  Legislation,  arid  Civilization 
are  pre-eminently  the  most  valuable  sec- 
tions of  the  work,  from  the  latter  of 
which  we  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages : — '  After  a  struggle  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  world  seems  as  far  from 
peace  and  happiness  as  ever.  So  keenly 
is  this  felt,  that  men  are  apt  to  ask  whe- 
ther civilization,  such  as  it  is,  or,  the 
good  old  times,  (middle-age  civilization) 
is  best.  .  .  .  Everywhere  men  begin  to 
ask  if  Luther's  Reformation  was  neces- 
sarily final,  or  may  they  look  for  another  ! 
The  necessities  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion have  outgrown  the  spirit  of  its  go- 
vernments, and  these  natural  means  of 
reformation  are  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  present  crisis.  If  governments  per- 
sist in  refusing  the  just  demands  of  the 
people,  and  if  the  people  are  unable  to 
conquer  their  own  liberty,  either  by  a 
moral  or  a  civil  revolution,  the  world 
must  retrace  its  steps.  Once  more  we 
must  expect  to  see  despotism  both  civil 
and  religious  as  triumphant  as  it  was  in 
the  ninth  century  under  the  universal 
empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Papacy. 
.  .  .  The  world  calls  for  a  second  refor- 
mation, of  which  the  revolutions  of  1848 
are  the  expression.  With  the  free  press 
of  England  to  disseminate  the  principles 


of  a  salutary  reformation,  there  is  hope 
that  the  convulsions  now  agitating  the 
world  may  be  calmed  down  and  directed 
to  the  great  work  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion.' " — Preston  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Alison  has  entered  upon  a  bold 
task,  but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
grave  subjects  which  have  engaged  his 
mind  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
reflection,  and  one  well  qualified  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  which  cross  the  path 
of  State  and  Church  politicians. — Stam- 
ford Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Alison's  theologico-political 
essay,  'The  Future,'  may  be  very  useful 
to  those  who  can  eliminate  its  practical 
conclusions  from  the  cloud  of  obscure 
phraseology  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
Most  people  would  agree  in  his  first  prin- 
ciples, which  are  very  elementary,  but 
the  connection  between  them  and  his  con- 
clusions is  not  apparent." — London 
Guardian. 

"  '  The  Future,'  by  Mr.  Alison,  author 
of  '  The  Second  Reformation,'  to  which 
it  is  an  admirable  sequel.  This  profound 
thinker  and  philosophical  writer  utters  a 
warning  voice  to  the  Church  and  people 
of  this  country  which  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. He  monishes  the  Church  to  set 
her  house  in  order  for  the  coming  struggle, 
in  which  either  reformation  or  revolution 
is  involved.  Her  principal  creed,  of  sal- 
vation by  faith  alone,  must  give  way  to 
that  of  faith  and  works.  In  other  words, 
simple  belief,  without  the  efficacy  of  a 
practical  operative  Christianity,  will  not 
avail  to  save  her  on  the  one  hand  from 
annihilation  or  on  the  other  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  Rome.  In  politics  Mr. 
Alison's  creed  is — free  trade  and  direct 
taxation ;  a  complete  development  of 
which,  he  believes,  will  preserve  not  only 
England  but  Europe  from  disasters  such 
as  history  has  never  yet  recorded.  The 
religious  and  political  thinkers  of  the 
present  day  will  find  in  this  work  an 
abundance  of  material  for  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  and  although  in  every  respect  we 
do  not  concur  with  the  author's  opinions, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  classes." — Winchester  Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Alison  is  not  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  this  work  will  not  be  without 
its  use  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world's 
history.  It  is  a  laborious  and  profitable 
investigation  into  prevailing  opinions  and 
practices,  with  a  view  to  general  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  extent  as  to 
remove  the  causes  of  disaffection,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  future  of  peace  and 


,  instead  of  a  future  of  war  and 
.  The  work  is  pervaded  by 
strong  religious  feeling,  and  Mr.  Alison 
grounds  all  his  arguments  on  the  bcli.-t' 
that  the  art  of  politics  has  its  roots  in 
moral  science  or  abstract  truth ;  that 
moral  science  regulates  belief  and  opinion, 
and  that  these  govern  human  action.  The 
author  has  a  high  aim  in  view,  and  he 
handles  his  subject  in  a  lucid  nnd  philo- 
sophical manner  " — Weekly  Times. 

"  A  work  in  one  volume  entitled  '  The 
Future,'  and  written  by  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  '  Second  Reformation,'  is 
likely,  from  its  tone  and  tendency  to  be 
favourably  received  by  that  dispassionate 
portion  of  the  public,  who  are  willing  to 
surrender  to  the  deductions  of  truth  those 
prejudices  of  education,  position,  and 
habits,  which  go  so  far  to  form  the  human 
character,  and  which  so  often  make  it  a 
mass  of  error,  inconsistency,  and  bigot- 
ted  self-opinion.  Religion,  without  its 
theologic  trappings,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acts  and  words  of  the  Saviour,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  New  Testament.  The  so- 
cial government  and  good  condition  of 
man  will  follow,  as  a  corollary,  from  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  of  common  sen 
We  cannot  here  enter  further  upon  a 
sketch  of  the  author's  plan  and  views 
but  recommend  his  book  to  the  thoughtful 
and  .studious  reader,  assuring  him  that  he 
will  find  an  ample  repayment  for  his  time 
in  a  perusal  and  a  digest  of  the  matter 
contained  in  its  pages." — London  Dis- 
patch. 

"  Mr.  Alison  is  satisfied  that,  unless 
we  have  a  second  Reformation  to  reform 
the  first,  we  shall  all  very  speedily  be 
absorbed  by  Popery.  What  he  requires 
is  improved  knowledge  and  action  there- 
upon. All  the  subjects  calling  for  refor- 
mation he  includes  under  three  heads : — 
§  Direct  Taxation,'  '  Church  Patronage,' 
and  '  Doctrinal  Reform,' — the  last  to  be 
settled  by  a  Second  Westminster  As- 
sembly."— Church  and  State  Gazette. 

"  Here  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
treated  on  by  so  profound  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Alison,  they  provide  much  matt  r  for  the 
thoughtful  and  inquiring  politician  " 

Welshman. 

"  Mr.  Alison,  in  the  volume  he  has 
just  published,  reviews  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and 
investigates  the  discords  which  are  daily 
increasing  in  the  Established  Church, 
balances  the  profits  and  losses  the  world 
has  experienced  by  Revolutions  and  Re- 
formations, and  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
in  which  all  men  of  progressive  ami  en- 


lightened ideas  will  readily  concur,  that 
Church  and  State  require  a  general 
reformation  before  dis 
allayed,  and  the  world  enjoy  a  future  of 
peMB  and  progress.  Mr.  Alison's  ideas 
are  conveyed  by  powerful  language,  and 
in  a  felicitous  style." — Reynold*. 

tl  An  earnest  spirit,  ably  supported  by 
a  mind  powerfully  endowed  for  its  pur- 
pose, very   successfully  reveals  th. 
nions  of  the  author  of  this  lucidly  penned 
publication."—  Taunton  Courier. 

"  « The  Future'   is  supplementary   to 
the  '  Second  Reformation,'  a  volume  we 
noticed  some  time  since.  In  Mr.  Alison's 
opinion  the  first  Reformation  was  imper- 
fect, and  a  second  Reformation  is  needed 
to  render  it   complete.     Unless   this   is 
accomplished,  he  conceives  that  another 
Dark  Age  is  before  us.    'We  must . 
conquer  Rome,'  he  observes,  '  or  Rome 
will  conquer  us — we  must  either  advance 
or  go  backward.    The  shattered  coi 
of  the  Reformed   Churches  i 
disunion ;  and  as  union  is  the  certain  fruit 
of  Truth,  we  have  only  to  arm  ourselves 
with  the  shield  of  Truth,  and  our  diffe- 
rences shall  disappear,  and,  with  a  \ 
and  faithful  testimony,    the 
Protestantism  is  at  hand.'    B< 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  mo-t  imj 
truths  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the 
Divine  Founder  of  our  Faith  himsel' 
Alison  is  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
pure  and  primitive  religion  promulgated 
by  our  Saviour,  and  subsequently  obscured 
by  the  mists  of  theology  and  corruptions 
of  man.       Purify  your   faith,   and  then 
moral  and  social  progress  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy.     Apply  the  precepts 
of  religion  to  your  lives,  instead  of  quar- 
relling about  points  of  non-essenti.  ' 
trine,  and  you  will  then  be  Christians  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  name.     Such,  in 
is  the  language  held  by  Mr.  A  i 
the  second  Reformation,  which  he  believes 
to  be  inevitable,  he  foresees  the  happiest 
results,  and  he  offers  us  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  state  of  society  consequent  upon 
this  great   moral  Revolution.      We  can 
offer  him  no  better  wish,  than  that  he 
may  live  to  see  it  come  to  pass. 

"Mr.  Alison  thinks  deeply,  reasons 
closely,  and  expresses  himself  tersely  and 
perspicuously." — Salisbury  Journal. 

"  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Alison  published 
a  work  called,  •  The  Second  Ref 
tion,'  in  which  many  bold,  and  in  the 
main,  correct  ideas  of  the  religious  posi- 
tion of  this  country  were  broached.  The 
book  before  us  is  the  continuation  of 
'The  Second  Reformation,'  and  em- 


braces  more  especially  the  field  of  general 
politics.  To  the  casual  reader  the  writer's 
views  would  appear  visionary,  but  they 
are  only  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  age, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  them  more 
generally  adopted.  The  work  deserves 
consideration  for  its  striking  originality, 
and  for  the  courage  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  writer  enters  upon  his  self-im- 
posed task.  Mr.  Alison  may  be  too  much 
of  an  optimist,  but  that  he  is  an  able  and 
impartial,  if  not  unprejudiced  writer,  there 
can  be  no  doubt." — Windsor  Express. 

"Contemplative,  philosophical,  and 
reasoning,  Mr.  Alison's  work  embraces 
an  immense  range  of  inquiry,  and  with 
much  earnestness  urges  the  importance  of 
Politics  being  considered  as  a  Science. 
The  first  chapters  point  boldly  out  the 
Reformations  required  in  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Churches  ;  the  succeeding 
ones  the  encrease  of  Wealth,  then 
of  Legislation ;  these  are  followed  by 
remarks  on  Civilization,  The  Present 
State  of  Europe,  The  General  Revolu- 
tion, and  Ecclesiastical  Schisms.  The 
work  will  attract  serious  attention,  and 
though  many  will  not  be  disposed  to  take 
for  granted  some  of  the  extreme  deduc- 
tions of  the  author,  yet  its  perusal  may 
lead  to  the  more  earnest  consideration  of 
existing  evils,  and  to  the  abandonment  of 
antique  prejudices." — Derbyshire  Cou- 
rier. 

11  This  is  another  opportune,  earnestly  f 
and  ably  written  volume,  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  whose  work  on  the  (  Second 
Reformation'  we  have  already  brought 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
chapters  on  past  Revolutions,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe  are  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  is  laid  before  us,  as  also  what,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  will  result  from  the 
present  agitated  state  of  the  Continent. 
The  questions  throughout  the  work  are 
dealt  with  in  an  earnest  spirit,  and  liberal 
mind,  in  the  hope  of  furthering  a  pro- 
gressive movement,  and  the  author  has 
evidently  bestowed  much  thought  on  ths 
subject  before  us.  He  states  what  he 
conceives  the  present  conflict  with  Rome 
will  decide,  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  in- 
serting it : — 

"  The  question  which  the  present  con- 
flict has  to  decide  is,  not  merely  whether 
there  shall  be  a  Reformation,  but  whether 
another  dark  age  is  before  us.  We  must 
either  conquer  Rome  or  Rome  will  con- 
quer us — we  must  either  advance  or  go 


backward  !  The  shattered  condition  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  is  owing  to  dis- 
union ;  and  as  union  is  the  certain  fruit 
of  Truth,  we  have  only  to  arm  ourselves 
with  the  sldeld  of  Truth,  and  our  differ- 
ences shall  disappear ;  and,  with  a  united 
and  faithful  testimony,  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  is  at  hand.— By  a  mode- 
rate exercise  of  foresight,  any  one  will 
perceive  that  the  change  from  an  exclu- 
sive dependence  on  FAITH  TO  OBEDIENCE 
to  the  commandments  of  Christ — the 
essence  of  the  proposed  Reformation — 
is  sufficient  to  turn  a  partially -cultivated 
waste  into  a  fruitful  garden.  Let  the 
test  of  Religion  be  PRACTICE,  and  '  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  shall 
blossom  and  flourish  as  the  rose.'  When 
reformed,  Religion  will  be  a  reality.  No 
Reformation  which  falls  short  of  the 
change  proposed  can  effect  this,  and 
nothing  less  can  arrest  the  progress  of 
Rome,  or  rescue  the  World  from  the 
tyranny  of  Superstition.'  " — Plymouth 
Journal. 

"  The  volume  on  Church  Reform,  by 
this  author,  a  work  of  considerable  merit 
and   deep  thought,   was  noticed,  it  will 
be  recollected,   in    our  columns  some 
time  since,  and   the  present  volume, — 
a  treatise    on  the  result  of  the  (  Moral 
Philosophy,'  or  the  principles   adduced 
in  the  first  part — is  equally  entitled  to 
our  approbation.     The  writer  thus  de- 
fines '  Politics.'     1st.    Abstract    Truth, 
or  Moral  Philosophy,  and  has  reference 
to    belief  and   opinion ;    and   the   Law 
which  governs  it  is  Truth.     2nd.  Wis- 
dom.    This  art  has  reference  to  Human 
Action,  and  the  Laws  which  regulate  it 
are   Truth    and   Toleration.       In  other 
words  '  Polities'  treats  of  the  action  of 
Individuals  and  Government,  and,  gene- 
rally of  the  affairs  of  Life.     It  embraces 
all  science  that  bears  on    the  conduct. 
On  this  text  the   author  discourses  most 
ably,  raising  a  beautiful  superstructure, 
producing  a  high  code  of  morality,  which 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  world  if  it 
could  be  carried  out.     His  reasoning  on 
all  the  weighty  subjects  of  Religion  and 
morals  which  he  introduces  are  bold  and 
most  earnest ;  he  exhibits   evidence    of 
a  powerful,  well  cultivated  mind.     There 
is  in  the  volume,  much  sound  practical 
information  on  the  every  day  affairs  of 
Life,  and  the  Political   Economist  will 
find  much  to  admire  and  instruct  in  its 
pages.     The  chapter  on  the  present  State 
of  Europe  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken 
Of.» — Plymouth  Herald. 


"  Mr.  Alison  is  an  independent 
thinker  and  frank  speaker.  To  I 
tant  Christian?  he  gives  a  solemn  warn- 
ing,  from  a  conviction  that  a  further  Re- 
formation will  alone  save  them  from 
Rome." — Gateshead  Observer. 

"The  practical  parts  of  Mr.  Alison's 
book,  especially  those  pertaining  to  '  the 
Science  of  Politics,'  are  worthy  of  all 
consideration.  The  chapters  on  Wealth, 
Legislation,  and  Civilization,  contain 
many  important  truths  clearly  and  for- 
cibly stated."  —  Literary  Gazette. 

"  Accustomed  as  this  journal  has  ever 
been  to  advocate  the  sacred  ness  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  might  be  expected  that 
works  of  the  class  now  passing  under 
review  would  be  met  with  stern  rebuke, 
and  unhesitating  condemnation.  But 
we  do  not  feel,  either  as  critics  or  as 
Christians,  inclined  to  apply  so  very 
summary  and  unsatisfactory  a  process  to 
the  case  before  us.  Here  we  have  be- 
yond doubt  or  denial,  a  writer  of  educa- 
tion, taste,  and  logical  acuteness  ;  one 
who  receives  the  Scriptures  as  'inspired,' 
who  is  anxious  for  the  success  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  jealous  of  its  honour.  We 
have  an  author  remarkably  free  from  all 
selfishness,  and  by  no  means  gi\«  n  t<> 
extreme  opinions.  In  a  word,  we  have 
an  individual  who  apjn  u>  intellec- 
tually and  morally  qualified  to  speak, 
and  whose  words  arc  revercn' 
vout,  and  humane.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  all  this,  we  find  him  widely 
differing  from  orthodox  Chri.-iians  of  all 
churches,  and  broaching  sentiments  alike 
distasteful  to  Rome  and  to  Evangelical 
Protestants,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
he  may  not  be  right  and  they  wrong; 
and  on  every  account,  on  so  serious  a 
theme  we  feel  that  denunciation  would 
be  impertinent,  and  ex-cathedra  contra- 
diction impotent  and  feeble. 

"  Mr.  Alison's  present  book  combines 
both  Religion  and  Politics.  Some  may 
think  this  arrangement  a  confusion,  but 
it  is  only  such  confusion  as  everywhere 
characterizes  the  real  life  of  our  age  and 
country.  What  religious  movement  is 
there  which  has  no  political  bearing  ;  or 
what  political  movement  is  unconnected 
with  religion  ?  So  long  as  religion  ex- 
ists for  men,  so  long  it  will  exi.-t  for 
politics,  for  man  is  and  will  be  political 
We  do  not,  therefore,  object  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  two  subjects  in  one  book  ; 
rather  do  we  lament  that  religion  and 
politics  are  so  often  discussed  from  sepe- 


.uU  of 

is   it'  they  were   enemies   m 
•il  one  had  destroyed  or  absorbed 
the  other.     The  great  want  of  the  age 
is,  a  union   of  man's    citizenship    and 
man's  religion  on  a   basis    that    should 
develope  his    entire   character,  at  once 
as  the   child  of  earth,    and  the  1 
immortality.      Therefore   we    welcome, 
on  this  ground,  Mr.  Alison's  book. 

' '  Worse  than  useless  is  it  for  the  mi- 
nisters and  teachers  of  religion,  and  for 
the  elder  members  of  our  religious  com- 
munities, to  pooh  pooh  the  painful 
mental  struggles,  and  the  crude  intellec- 
tual deliverances  of  the  rising  age. 
When  we  find  men  intensely  anxious  to 
be  right ;  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  *  Orthodoxy'  and  truth 
are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  ready  to 
submit  to  any  sacrifices,  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  their  partially  formed  opinions 
cling  to  as  the  anchor  of  their  minds 
repose, — it  is  unjust  and  unworthy  to 
talk  of  '  prejudices,'  'pride,'  and  such 
other  dogmatic  assumptions  as  are,  un- 
happily, but  too  current.  A  more  ex- 
cellent way  must  be  discovered. 

"Grave  as  are  the  difficulties  of  a 
radical  revision  of  our  orthodox  creed, 
our  orthodoxy  itself  certainly  has  some 
points  of  philosophical  and  practical 
difficulty  which  its  defenders  have  never 
\et  .  lucidated,  and  meanwhile  the  fer- 

•  ?'  thought  and  feeling  progresses. 
Whil.-t  things  are  as  they  are,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  books  like  this,  nor  of  be- 
lievers in  them. 

••  Mr.  Alison's  political  ideas  are  all 
reducible  to  two  Free  Trade, 

and    Direct  Taxation.     He  argues    his 
case,  and  illustrates  his  propo 

rrable  ability;  an  1  \\i;h  this  we 
must  close  the  volume,  and  lay  down  our 
pen."— Bradford  Obgerver. 

"  This  work  discusses  topics  of  great 
and  varied  interest.  The  several  sections 
are  thus  divided :  The  Remedy  for  the 
Papal-Oxford  Aggression — Human  Be- 
lief tested— Wealth — Legislation-  < 
lization— The  Present  State  of  Europe 
—The  General  Revolution  of  1848 — 
Civilization  the  Future— The  Si-hism  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  The  Con- 
clusion. These  several  topics  are  illus- 
trated with  great  ability  and  force, 
though  some  of  the  writer's  views  are 

•  question." —  Glasgow  Examiner. 
"  This  is  a  work  written  by  an  original 

and   independent    thinker.     The  public 
will  already  have  become  acquainted  with 


him  in  this  respect,  from  '  The  Second 
Reformation,'  to  which  the  present  work 
forms  the  sequel  It  raises  some  ques- 
tions upon  established  doctrines,  which 
will  no  doubt  form  the  ground  of  contro- 
versy, and  tend  to  advance  the  code  of 
human  belief  towards  a  higher  perfection 
by  purging  them  of  the  errors  which  may 
have  been  contracted  within  the  lapse  of 
the  last  few  centuries.  The  arguments 
made  use  of  are  frequently  strong,  and 
supported  by  apt  illustrations  and  analo- 
gies. He  first  gives  some  preliminary 
observations  on  belief,  and  traces  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, to  vital  errors,  which  upon  prima 
Jade  evidence,  he  asserts  to  be  apparent. 
The  author  recommends  that,  if  Chris- 
tians would  preserve  their  Bible  in  these 
days,  when  the  press  teems  with  sceptical 
productions,  to  boldly  open  the  books 
of  nature  and  revelation,  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  means  of  interpreting 
and  reconciling  them.  Among  the  sub- 
jects which  are  brought  forward  and  dis- 
cussed, is  the  remedy  for  the  Papal-Ox- 
ford aggression,  in  which  the  necessity  for 
a  test  of  truth  is  pointed  out,  which  is 
again  stated  to  be  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture with  a  special  regard  to  the  facts  of 
nature.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  author's 
investigations,  who  declares  strongly  for 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  lead  to  a  full  reformation  of 
theology  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 
He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  view 
things  in  a  matter  of  fact  style,  and  would 
reduce  the  principles  both  of  theology 
and  politics — the  most  subtle  elements 
of  any  system  whatever — into  the  tan- 
gible classification  and  order  of  a  science. 
But  though  he  may  have  overstepped  the 
mark  in  this  respect,  the  investigations 
which  he  has  here  laid  before  the  public, 
and  which  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
wrought  out  at  the  expense  of  great 
labour  and  care  in  elaboration,  will,  no 
doubt,  as  they  should  do,  become  sub- 
jects of  further  inquiry  ;  which  shall  re- 
sult in  what  the  author  so  anxiously 
wishes,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the 
start,— a  second  Reformation,  equally,  if 
not  more  important  than  the  first,  pro- 
duced by  Luther."  —  Darlinyton  and 
Stockton  Times. 

"This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  that 
by  the  same  author  entitled  '  The  Second 
Reform  ation , '—  a  similar  line  of  argument 
being  applied  to  the  science  of  general 
politics  as,  in  the  former  essay,  was  de- 
voted to  theology,  education,  and  social 


politics.  In  fact,  it  is  the  second  division 
of  the  same  work.  We  cannot  venture, 
within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  notice, 
to  enter  into  anything  like  an  examina- 
tion of  the  author's  theories  and  specula- 
tions ;  but  we  may  state  that  his  book  is 
well  worthy  of  a*  careful  consideration. 
The  writer  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
writes  very  thoughtfully  and  clearly. 
The  perusal  of  his  book  cannot  be  unat- 
tended by  profit.''— Bath  Journal. 

"  Before  we  had  gone  through  many 
pages  of  the  preface  and  the  preliminary 
observations,   we  fancied  the   author  of 
this  work  must  be  some  religious  enthu- 
siast, or  visionary,  who  had  adopted  the 
idea  that  the  millenium  is  nearly  at  hand  ; 
but,  in  our  progress  through  the  work, 
our  first   impression  was  dissipated,  on 
account  of  the  sound  principle,  the  un- 
doubted facts,   and  the  legitimate  argu- 
ment advanced  in  proof  that  another  re- 
formation is  necessary,  primarily  in  the 
Church  and  religious  bodies,  and  corre- 
latively  in  politics,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Papal  tenets  in  our  ecclesias- 
tical   institutions,    and   of    mischievous 
principles   in  our  political,   moral,  and 
domestic  policy.     The  author  contends 
with  much  force,  that,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture,  reason,  to  a  certain 
degree,   is   to   be  used,  as  showing  the 
'  handy  work   of  God '   in  the  spiritual 
kingdom.     He  appeals  to  Butler's  Ana- 
logy of  Nature  and  Revelation  in  support 
of  his  views,  and  in  remonstrating  against 
Tractarianism  and  the  '  Oxford  Heresy,' 
he  well  observes,  '  The  Bible  is  the  great 
bulwark    of  true   religion  and   liberty ; 
without  it  the  world  would  still  be  wor- 
shipping dumb  idols,  aud  with  all  our 
boasted  knowledge  and  liberty,  we  be- 
lieve  that    modern     civilization    would 
resort  to  idol  worship,  under  the  auspices 
of  Rome,  should  the  sacred  volume  be 
lost  or  suppressed.'     We  cannot  follow 
the  author, — who  advances   many   im- 
portant original  ideas,  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  gospel  truth,  and  of 
wise  civil  policy, — through  the  whole  of 
his  argument ;  but  we   recommend  the 
work  to  the  serious  attention  of  Church- 
men and  all  denominations  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.     One  truthful  paragraph  we 
particularly  command  : — '  We  live  in  ex- 
traordinary times  ;  and  if  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  cause  of  civil   and  reli- 
gious liberty  demanded  the   exercise  of 
self-denying   patriotism,   that   time   has 
now  come,  and  to  that  feeling  we  make 
our  appeal.'  " — Oxford  Chronicle. 


14  'The  next  great  war,'  said  an  «-mi- 
nent  statesman,  '  will  be  a  conflict  of 
principles.'  This  prediction  is  lilt-rally 
fulfilled.  Every  where  around  us  a  n 
battle  is  being  waged.  Its  manifestations 
are  the  overthrow  of  dynasties,  the  anni- 
hilation of  despotism,  the  establishment 
of  popular  governments,  the  freedom  of 
unfettered  thought,  the  exposure  of  error, 
the  downfall  of  superstition,  and  th-^c 
triumphs  of  liberty  that  give  an  impress 
to  the  age.  The  human  mind — the  mind 
of  the  people — is  becoming  conscious  of 
the  invincible  power  of  intellect  and  its 
transcendent  importance.  The  conflict 
is  earnest,  and  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  results.  The  future  is  hidden 
from  our  view,  but  reason  and  the  un- 
erring word  of  inspiration  assure  us  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
and  the  perpetual  and  universal  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  The  dawn  of 
this  happy  era  now  beautifies  the  horizon, 
but  long  and  anxious  years  must  roll 
away  before  its  '  mid-day  glories '  will  be 
enjoyed  by  a  renovated  world.  Although 
there  is  very  much  in  the  present  volume 
to  which  we  are  diametrically  opposed, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  will  amply  repay 
perusal." — Carmarthen  Journal. 

41  This  work  is  published  at  a  very  op- 
portune time  for  bringing  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats  under  public  notice.  Mr. 
Alison  argues  and  philosophises  in  a  most 

rdinary  unusual  and  bold  man  net 
With  him  long  prescription  has  no  reve- 
rence, authority  no  weight,  universal  ac- 
quiescence no  influence  ; — he  thinks  as 
little  of  knocking  down  a  favourite  Pro- 
testant axiom  as  he  should  a  Hindoo  su- 
perstition. There  is,  however,  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  tone  in  the  book, 
will  go  far  to  atone  for  its  many  obvious 
errors  and  delinquencies.  He  thinks  re- 
founded  on  truths  revealed  in  the 
Bible  and  by  experience,  are  the  pro- 
per foundations  of  polities.  He  boldly 
maintains  tin-  riirlit  of  private  judgment 
to  interpret  revelation  from  both  those 
sources ;  yet  he  combats  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley's  opinion  that  the  worl 
m  \  or  come  to  think  alike  on  religion. 
He,  in  strong  and  forcible  language, 
maintains  the.  Bible  to  be  the  great 
and  only  bulwark  of  true  religion  and 
liberty,  and  that  should  the  Bible  be 
lost  civilisation  should  depart,  and  the 
world  would  return  under  the  guidance 
of  Rome  to  idol- worship.  He  is  a  manly 
defender  of  liberty  in  its  fullest  sense 
and  its  widest  enjoyment ;  but  the  mode 


of  iloinu  this  \\  hii.-h  he  propose*  is  a  more 

faithful  following  up  of  the  principle*  of 

Mrmation,    and   a   more  di 
seakmg    after  and  practice    of  revealed 
As  to  how  he  would  reduce  those 
not    ns  into  practice  in  his  own  sci< 

,  we  must  refer  the  curious  on 
this  subject  to  the  work  itself.  N« 
what  we  have  said  nor  the  contents  of 
the  book  will  afford  means  of  forming  a 
notion  of  the  many  subjects  discussed,  or 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
He  treats  of  belief — of  the  past,  present 
and  future  condition  of  Europe — of  in- 
come, wealth,  and  the  currency — of  Le- 
gislation— Free  Trade — of  Papal  Aggres- 
sion recently,  formerly,  and  in  perspec- 
tive— of  the  Schism  in  the  Church  of 
England,  cum  mult  is  aliis.  There  is 
much  originality  and  ability  in  the  work, 
and  though  frequently  alloyed  with  un- 
justifiable conclusions,  it  possesses  high 
claims  to  notice  and  attention  from  the 
truthfulness  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  it  manifests."— AVny'*  County 
Chronicle,  March  31,  1852. 

••Mr.  Alison  has  entered  upon  a  bold 
task,  but  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
grave  subjects  which  have  engaged  his 
mind  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep 
reflection,  and  one  well  qualified  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  which  cross  the 
path  of  State  and  Church  politicians." 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mer- 
cury, March  26/A,  1852. 

44  It  is  something  in  the  present  day  to 
discover  a  new  mode  of  considering  any 
subject,  and  something  still  more  im- 
portant to  direct  novelty  of  consideration 
to  the  science  of  politics:  yit 
Alison  has  contrived  to  do  both.  We 
pretend  not  to  concur  in  all,  or  indeed 
in  many  of  his  views ;  but  we  cannot 
withold  from  him  such  meed  of  praise 
as  must  accrue  to  a  man  who  earnestly 
sets  about  thinking  for  himself,  and  en- 
deavours with  zeal  and  ability,  to  bring 
his  thoughts  clearly  and  well  bcf<  : 
public.  On  the  subject  of  Free-Trade, 
our  author  generalizes  in  a  way  peculi- 
arly his  own.  We  know  not  how  far 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  may 
be  acquiesced  in  by  our  agricultural 
b;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that,  if  he 
be  right,  a  good  many  of  them  are  in 
the  wrong,  and  we  are  also  free  enough 
to  confess,  that  we  ourselves  belong  to 
that  class  who  remain  sceptical  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  deductions." 

Derby  Mercury. 
"  Simple  and  methodical  in  arrange- 


ment,  it  is  characterized  by  lucid  beauty 
and  condensed  power  of  style.  In  these 
respects  the  book  is  a  model  to  literary 
aspirants.  Reverencing  the  modesty  of 
nature,  Mr.  Alison's  manly  and  healthy 
taste  rejects  that  '  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying nothing' — that  unnatural  union  of 
poverty  and  dwarfishness  of  conception 
with  a  showy  magniloquence  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  the  crying  sin  of  much  of 
our  modern  Literature." 

Dundee  Courier. 
11  We  have  received  this  work,  written 


by  Mr.  Alison,  author  of  "  The  Second 
Reformation,"  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  gratification  to  us  to  peruse  it."  At 
the  present  moment  the  work  is  most 
opportune,  and  ought  to  be  extensively 
read,  more  especially  by  the  clergy,  after 
the  charge  given  by  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Denison  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary's  last  week.  The  work  is  evi- 
dently written  throughout  with  much 
reflection  and  after  very  considerable  re- 
search, and  will  eminently  repay  perusal." 
Somerset  County  Herald. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  THE  opportune,  sensible  and  well- 
written  work  that  now  lies  before  us  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  immediate 
and  attentive  perusal  of  all  Classes  and 
Denominations.  Rome,  by  its  avarice, 
eagerness  and  folly,  has  provoked  the 
contest ;  and  if  it  totally  perish  in  the 
second  Reformation,  which,  with  Mr. 
Alison,  we  believe  to  be  inevitable,  the 
world  will  have  gained  largely  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  grand  obstacle 
(Roman  Superstition)  to  Knowledge, 
Religion,  and  Universal  Civilization." 

Morning  Advertiser. 

"  No  reader  can  fail  to  be  astounded 
at  the  contents  of  this  work.  We  must 
pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
ami  philosophical  works  which  has  ever 
issued  from  the  press  of  this  country. 
Though  earnest,  it  is  calm  ;  though  bold, 
it  is  not  reckless  :  though  daring,  pru- 
dent ;  and  a  reverential  spirit  marks 
every  page  from  beginning  to  end.  Its 
style  is  calm,  logical,  clear ;  and  its  sen* 
tences  ring  upon  the  ear  like  intellectual 
gold — demanding  attention  from 
rlm-t'  who  will  perhaps  approach  it  in  a 
spirit  of  prejudice. 

"The  work,  we  are  convinced,  must 
attract  great  and  serious  attention  ;  and 
thnuirh  orthodox  men  will  be  somewhat 
jealous  of  yielding  ascent  to  all  its  con- 
clusions, many  an  earnest  spirit  will,  in 
the  quietude  of  the  closet,  thank  God  that 
a  voice  hath  spoken  out,  bidding  the 
Anglican  Church  to  set  her  hov 


md  see  that  she  be  well  prepared 
for  a  coming  inevitable  struggle.  Reason 
and  Knowledge  must  contest  the  battle 
with  Superstition— whrthiT  that  super- 
stition exist  in  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  Rome.  If  Superstition  is  again  tem- 
porarily to  triu in ].li.  then  Rome  is  again 
temporarily  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
and  if  the  Anglican  Protestant  Church 
contain  in  her  doctrines  or  forms  any 
imbecile  manifestation  of  this  princjple, 
tin  i)  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  G  reat 
Mistress  of  Superstition  she  would  be 
absorbed  and  swept  away.  Let  her  well 
look  to  it ;  examine  her  outworks  ;  and 
be  assured  that  she  is  prepared  to  out- 
ride every  storm  by  which  she  may  be 
assailed. 

•  \Ve  commend  the  bold  and  earnest 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Alison's  work  to  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  reli- 
gious thinkers  of  the  present  day." 

Petulance  Gazette. 

"  The  task  the  Author  has  undertaken 
of  entering  into  a  free  and  impartial  in- 
quiry as  to  the  scope  desirable  to  be  em- 
braced in  Church  Reform,  has  hitherto 
been  shunned  alike  by  the  self-int< 
and  the  conscientious,  owing  to  well- 
founded  fears  of  disturbing  the  bases  of 
the  theological  theories  to  the  support 
of  which  either  may  have  found  his 
wishes  pledged.  To  the  self-inu 
tin-  field  of  free  inquiry  must  ever  remain 
forbidden  ground.  The  just  objections 
felt  by  the  conscientious  to  so  daring  an 
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exploration  are,  we  trust,  now  removed. 
With  such  infinite  delicacy  and  skill  has 
the  author  of  the  Essay  under  consider- 
ation handled  this  crabbed  question,  as 
to  open  universal  and  facile  access  to  the 
truths  to  be  evolved  from  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  it.  He  has  found  the 
secret  how  to  strike  at  Opinion  without 
wounding  Conscience  :  he  has  reconciled 
Philosophy  with  Religion.  By  his 
beautiful  resolution  of  that  complicated 
series  of  nissonances  which  so  painfully 
jarred  on  the  ear,  now  of  piety,  now  of 
reason,  he  has  modulated  a  divine  har- 
mony which  must  thrill  to  the  heart  of 
every  unprejudiced  well  wisher  to  the 
cause  of  oppressed  and  suffering  huma- 
nity— a  harmony  once  found,  which  will, 
we  trust,  never  again  be  silenced,  but  be 
allowed  to  vibrate  throughout  all  ages." 
Liverpool  Mercury. 
"  The  basis  of  this  book  may  be  stated 
simply  to  be  that  Luther's  Reformation 
was  not  final,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  second  has  become  neces- 
sary. The  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  incomplete,  it  is  argued, 
because  then  science  was  in  its  cradle, 
but  now,  full  grown,  though  undoubtedly 
not  fully  developed,  it  throws  no  doubt- 
ful light  upon  Holy  Writ.  As  to  the 
present  stage  in  the  world's  history  being 
pregnant  with  another  Reformation, 
there  is,  first,  the  fact  that  our  advances 
in  knowledge  render  necessary  a  recon- 
sideration of  our  religious  tenets  ;  second, 
the  recent  attacks  of  Rome,  direct  and 
insidious,  taken  with  the  desertions  from 
our  standard  to  the  banner  of  the  Vatican, 
naturally  alarm  the  minds  of  men,  of 
different  sects,  for  their  common  Pro- 
testantism. Things  have  come  to  this 
pass  that  we  cannot  stand  still — we  must 
progress  or  retrograde.  In  self  defence 
we  must  set  our  house  in  order — we 
must  rebuild  and  repair — we  must  re- 
consider and  lay  out  anew —we  must 
erect  indeed  a  better  edifice,  more  stable 
and  sure  than  the  present— we  are  driven, 
n  short,  to  the  consummation  of  a 
second  Reformation.  Such,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  the  opinion  of  our  author. 
Mr.  Alison  states  that  this  great  subject 
has  occupied  his  thoughts  for  a  long 
period,  and  his  book  is  an  evidence  of 
the  fact.  '  The  Second  Reformation'  is 
the  essence  of  long  continued  and  ela- 
borate thought.  His  mind  appears  clear, 
sweeping,  and  logical.  His  language  is 
terse,  telling,  and  condensed.  He  enters 
on  his  investigation  in  a  calm  Christian 


spirit,  yet  with  vigour  and  determination. 
Though  denying  and  attacking  some 
important  points  in  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Creeds  alike,  he  is 
never  irreverent  or  uncharitable.  He  is 
indeed  singularly  impartial,  meting  out 
even  handed  justice  to  the  Churches,  and 
not  for  an  instant  allowing  himself,  while 
censuring,  to  decry  unnecessarily  the 
Church  to  which  he  is  in  conscience  op- 
posed. Mr.  Alison  sets  down  our  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  as  a  superstition. 
Sin  was  found  in  the  world,  and  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  an  exercise  of 
miraculous  power.  Original  evil  is  ad- 
mitted, but  a  great  distinction  has  to  be 
drawn.  Original  evil  is  the  rule  of  the 
passions.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  moral  disease, 
and  the  antidote  he  prescribed  was  the 
love  of  God  and  man  and  self-denial. 
Some  will  be  disposed  to  say  the  author 
goes  too  far.  We  cannot  agree  with  them. 
We  cannot  quarrel  with  a  writer  who 
gives  us  his  own  honest  opinions,  and 
provides  us  with  an  itinerary  of  the  route 
by  which  he  arrived  at  the  end.  In  this 
book  we  have,  without  doubt,  the  honest 
result  of  Mr.  Alison's  earnest  commun- 
ing with  himself,  with  Nature,  and  with 
the  Bible." — Banff  shire  Journal. 

"  That  the  first  Reformation  had  its 
rise,  primarily,  in  bad  motives — was  car- 
ried forward  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
false  principles — and  conducted  in  its 
course  by  very  many  extremely  faulty 
agents,  few  persons  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  apprehend,  entertain  any 
serious  doubt.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  part  of  its  chief  promoters 
was  a  great  sham.  There  was  no  earnest, 
honest  intention  on  the  part  of  Henry 
himself,  nor  even  among  a  great  number 
of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  and  others 
engaged  with  him  in  freeing  the  country 
from  the  trammels  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
to  give  greater  freedom  of  action  to  the 
human  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  religious 
truth.  Their  whole  course  manifested  a 
disgraceful  trimming  between  what  they 
held  to  be  the  errors  of  Popery  and  a  re- 
ligion really  and  truly  founded  on  the 
Bible,  as  the  result  of  a  conscientious 
private  judgment.  They  sought,  from 
political  or  selfish  considerations,  to  set 
the  nation  free  from  Rome  ;  but  they  had 
no  wish  or  intention  to  see  the  people 
happy  in  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free,"  but  only  sought 
again  to  entangle  them  with  a  yoke  of 


bondage  under  a  new  form.  We  are  not 
quite  sure,  however,  whether  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  Mr.  Alison  would  pro- 
ceed to  remedy  the  short  comings  of  the 
first  Reformation,  or  by  which  he  would 
seek  to  usher  in  and  complete  the  second 
Reformation,  would  meet  with  an  unre- 
served recognition  among  professing 
bodies  of  Christians  generally.  There  is 
much  advanced  in  the  volume  which 
would  be  unexceptionable  to  most,  and 
what  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
all.  The  science  of  life  ought  to  take  its 
place  at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences,  as  it 
includes  all  knowledge.  But  what  is  its 
present  position  ?  It  is  the  least  studied 
and  understood  of  any  science.  Is  the 
object  of  creation  for  ever  to  continue  its 
jest  and  riddle  ?  We  can  guage  the 
heavens,  and  tell  the  wandering  of  the 
stars  ;  but  man,  the  object  of  all  creation, 
is  left  to  wander  without  rules  of  action, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
under  which  he  extsts.  The  materials 
for  the  science  are  scattered  in  profusion 
in  the  literature  of  Europe;  but  that 
knowledge  has  never  been  gathered  to- 
gether, nor  condensed  into  a  system  :  far 
less  has  it  been  reduced  to  practical  rules, 
and  taught  to  the  people.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  affirm  that  the  science  of 
human  nature  is  practically  a  blank  in 
the  education  of  man  ;  and  to  irhat  but 
to  the  influence  of  supi rstitiwi  ran  we 
attribute  this  neglect  ?  How  can  human 
science  enter  into  the  teachings  of  our 
colleges,  schools,  and  congregations,  when 
principles  are  held  which  discourage  self- 
reliance  ?  And  how  can  we  expect  mffcr- 
mg  to  be  reduced  while  superstition  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  present  position  ?  The 
work  throughout  displays  an  honest, 
desire  to  do  good,  and  to  free  the 
human  mind  from  every  shackle  which 
would  impede  its  progress  in  the  pur>uit 
of  knowledge  and  happiness  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  work,  therefore,  will  command  the 
respect  of  all." — Nottingham  Mercury. 

"  This  is  a  cleverly  written  little  work, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  our  Ecclesiastical  K>f;iMish- 
ment."—  Cambridge  Independent  Prcst. 

"  This  essay  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
earnest  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  self- 
examination,  with  a  view  to  purification 
of  itself,  to  the  Protestant  Church,  as  one 
of  the  principal,  if  not  indeed  the  only 
means  of  successfully  opposing  Popi.-h 
error.  The  advice  is  wholesome,  and  if 
only  attended  to  with  proper  caution,  the 
application  of  it  must  be  salutary." 

Derby  Mercury. 


"  The  Pope  has  Ix-en  much 

•  of  his  aggression  ;  but  while  we 
quite  agree  that  he  well  deserves  all  that 
I  jf  him  in  this  strain,  we 
think  ne  i.s  not  quite  um-ntitled  to  the 
thanks  of  good  people  for  hid  impudence. 
Stagnant  pools,  though  they  often  con-, 
tain  much  filth  at  the  bottom,  do  not 
always  show  it  until  stirred  ;  and  the 
Church  of  England,  though  it  would  bo 
unjust  to  compare  her  to  a  stagnant  pool, 
is  not  the  worse  for  the  stirring  up  she 
has  undergone,  and  for  which  she  is  in- 
debted to  the  Pope,  though  he  is  the  last 
person  on  earth  who  would  willingly  do 
her  benefit.  The  defects  in  the  Church 
having  been  prominently  brought  before 
the  public,  the  necessity  for  her  reform  is 
seen  and  admitted  by  all  but  those  who 
side  with  Rome,  and  the  work  of  improve- 
ment will  no  doubt  go  on  without  hin- 
drance. The  work  before  us  is  written 
with  candour,  fairness,  and  good  temper, 
and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who 
interest  in  the  subject  treated." 
Somerset  <;• 

lt  This  essay  is  doctrinal  and  argumen- 
tative as  well  as  practical.  It  is  written 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to  do 
much  good." — Glasgow  Examiner. 

"  This  is    the   work    of    an    \\ 
earnest  man,  who  sees  in  Church  Reform, 
doctrinal,  ceremonial,  and  governmental, 
the  only  sure  protection  against  Roman 
Catholicism."—  Gain  head  Observer. 

"  The  object  of  this  eosay  is  to  call 
•'ii,  in  these  days  of  Romish  inso- 
lence and  aggression,  to  the  duty  of  Pro- 
testants to  effect  self-reformation,  by  an 
examination  of  the  position  of  the  C 1 1  u  rch , 
and  the  dismissal  of  any  errors  that  may 
be  discovered  in  our  Creed,  or  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Churches  ;  and  to  an  ex- 
posure of  the  false  claims  and  pri- 

lloman  Catholics,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  principles,  in  order  that 
their  aggressive  attempts  on  the  liberties 
of  the  country  may  be  defeated. 

"  From   the    extracts   we  have 
above,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  essay  for  themselves  ; 
and  though  the  name  of  the  author 
given,   it  is   evidently  written    by  one 
thoroughly  comer-nut  with  Church  his- 
tory, and  fully  acquainted  with  tin 
ject   with   which    he  deals.     The  errors 
that  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the 
bosom  of  our  own  Church  are  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  the  spirit  of  Cati 
hibitcd,  devoid  of  its  pomp  anil  een 
and  in  all  its  gross  superstition  and  in- 
1  toleration.     At  a  time  like  the  \  • 
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when  Rome  is  seeking  to  the  utmost  in 
her  power  to  induce  England  to  retrace 
her  steps  and  once  more  submit  to  the 
degradation  and  serfdom  of  Popery,  it  is 
an  Essay  that  all  true  Protestants  may 
read,  and  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  perusal." — Lynn  Advertiser. 

"  The  second  Reformation  which  Mr. 
Alison  seeks  and  anticipates  must  be 
within  our  own  Church.  Her  articles  of 
faith  must  be  purged,  he  asserts — super- 
stitions and  prejudices  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  greater  union  will  be  restored. 
The  Bible  must  be  interpreted,  he  says, 
by  the  aid  of  science.  And  science 
teaches  him  that  special  providence  has 
no  existence  in  nature ;  that  at  least, 
since  the  Christian  epoch,  no  well-authen- 
ticated case  of  '  a  miracle  '  has  occurred  ; 
that  the  idea  of  a  miraculous  influence  in 
'conversion,'  'justification  by  faith,'  and 
'original  sin,'  are  doctrines  that  should 
be  repudiated.  We  trace  in  Mr.  Alison's 
book  the  same  earnestness,  the  same 
power  of  conviction  over  the  traditions 
in  which  early  training  had  enveloped 
him,  that  we  so  gladly  observed  in  no- 
ticing Mr.  Rendell's  Antediluvian  His- 
tory. Science  has  materially  qualified 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  applied  to 
the  present,  and  it  is  well  for  truth  that 
such  men  as  Mr.  Rendell  and  Mr.  Alison 
come  boldly  forward  to  acknowledge  the 
fact.  Only  thus  can  error  be  really 
combated — only  by  brushing  away  the 
mire  in  which  ourselves  are  wallowing 
can  we  hope  to  prepare  for  the  conflict 
to  which  Romanism  is  hastening  us.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  cannot  longer  con- 
ceal from  themselves  that  reform  within 
must  prepare  the  way  for  a  successful 
resistance  to  enemies  without — that  at 
home  must  we  begin  to  consummate 
Luther's  glorious  work. —  Welshman, 
Carmarthen. 

"  Among  other  questions  which  Mr. 
Alison  has  brought  forward,  is  that  of 
the  soil ;  and  he  has  opened  his  mind 
with  laudable  freedom  on  the  present  ten- 
dencies of  our  country.  The  fact  that,  a 
century  ago ,  the  proprietors  were  240,000, 
whereas  now  they  constitute  only  the  odd 
number,  that  is,  40,000,  he  justly  deems 
a  sad  demonstration  of  a  downward 
course,  since  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is 
held  by  a  handful  of  families ,  the  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  severed 
from  the  soil  of  their  birth.  Of  this,  we 
conceive,  there  can  scarcely  be  two 
opinions  ;  as  a  cure,  Mr.  Alison  pro- 
nounces for  the  destruction  of  entail, 
and  would,  therefore,  make  it  illegal  for 
any  one  to  destine  his  property  ;  he  would 


leave  every  possessor  free  to  dispose  of 
his  possession.  He  further  avows  him- 
self an  adversary  of  the  Poor-law,  which, 
he  thinks,  can  be  justified  neither  by 
principle  nor  by  experience.  He  deems 
it  a  bounty  to  improvidence,  and  thinks 
it  tends  rather  to  lower  than  to  elevate 
the  population.  With  certain  limita- 
tions, we  entirely  concur  with  him  ;  he 
views  the  matter  much  in  the  same  light 
as  did  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  principles, 
every  day's  experience  of  Scotland,  under 
the  New  Poor-law,  is  illustrating  and 
demonstrating.  He  considers  that  this 
legal  charity  dries  up  benevolence,  and 
prevents  the  feelings  of  nature  coming 
into  full  play.  Much  of  our  author's 
views  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation, 
and  church  reform,  have  our  concur- 
rence. By  a  complete  system  of  free 
trade,  and  direct  taxation,  he  considers 
that  all  monopoly  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  present  complex  and  all  but  im- 
practicable duties  of  Parliament  become 
simplified.  The  book  is  one  of  thoughts, 
and  it  will  produce  thought  in  others." 

British  Banner. 

"  We  shall  best  explain  the  object  and 
aim  of  this  work  by  giving  the  short  pre- 
face of  the  author,  and  have  only  to  add 
that  he  has  treated  the  vitally-important 
subject  with  ability,  earnestness,  and 
candour  :  — 

"'Three  centuries  have  passed  away 
since  Luther  and  Calvin  founded  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  But  glo- 
rious as  their  work  will  ever  remain  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  their  Reforma- 
tion is  neither  complete  nor  destined  to 
be  final. 

" '  We  propose  not  merely  to  define  the 
defects  of  the  first  Reformation,  but  to 
trace  the  outline  of  a  second — a  Refor- 
mation in  no  respect  less  fraught  with 
good  to  mankind  than  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

" '  There  is  a  passage  in  Sutler's  Ana- 
logy of  Religion  and  Nature  which  is  so 
I  prophetic  of  this  event,  and  of  what  we 
i  conceive  to  be  the  result  of  our  inquiry, 
I  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in 
!  full. 

•'  '  Practical  Christianity,  or  that  faith 

|    and  behaviour  which  renders  a  man  a 

|    Christian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  thing, 

\   like  the  common  rules  of  conduct  with 

respect  to  our  ordinary  temporal  affairs. 

As   it  is   owned   the  whole  scheme   of 

Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so,  if  it 

ever  comes  to  be  understood  before  the 

restitution   of  all   things,    and   without 

miraculous  interpositions,  it  must  be  in 
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the  same  way  at  natural  knowledge  is 
come  at — by  the  continuance  ami  pro- 
of learning  and  of  liberty,  arid  by 
particular  persons  attending  to,  compar- 
ing and  pursuing,  intimations  scattered 
up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked 
and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the 
world.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all 
improvements  are  made  ;  by  thoughtful 
men  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were, 
dropped  us  BY  NATURE  accidentally,  or 
which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds  by 
chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that 
a  book  (the  Bible)  which  has  been  so 
long  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  ahmild 
contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered. 
For  all  the  same  phenomena,  and  the 
same  faculties  of  investigation,  from 
which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural 
knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present 
and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  mankind  several  thousand  years 
before.  And  possibly  it  might  hi-  in- 
tended that  EVENTS  as  they  come  to  past 
should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  several  parts  of  Scripture.1 

"  '  These  are  the  emphatic  words  of  a 
man  who — though  dead — yet  speaketh, 
for  '  his  praise  is  in  all  thechurche 
Luther's  time  NATURE  was  comparatively 
little-  known — hence  a  large  port 
the  Scriptures  must  necessarily  hate 
been  unintelligible  to  the  Reformers. 
But  now  Nature  throws  no  uncertain 
light  on  the  Sacred  Records — therefore 
a  SECOND  REFORMATION  not  only  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty,  but  an  event 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  This 
great  subject  has  occupied  our  earneet 
attention  for  a  long  period,  but  we  had 
no  intention  of  making  our  views  known 
until  the  alarming  progress  of  K< 
doctrines  rendered  silence  impossi 

Bristol  Gazette. 

"  In  our  first  notice  of  this  remarkable 
work  we  drew  a  brief  review  of  its  scope, 
of  its  arguments,  and  its  division  into 
three  parts.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  chief  argument  of  Mr.  All 
that  '  God  governs  man  by  general  and 
not  by  particular  laws,'  that  the  study  of 
nature  leads  to  truth,  and  that  the  newer 
we  approach  to  truth,  and  the  more  we 
study  the  Bible  and  follow  out  its  pre- 
cepts, the  nearer  we  follow  the  apostolic 
rule,  'Go  on  unto  perfection,'  and  the 
purer,  and  happier,  and  wiser  we  become. 
The  revelations  of  nature,  as  the  work  of 
God,  are  natural  interpretations  of  the 


IKS   and  reason  and  faith  act  at 

I    cheeks    and    expom  : 
mation  in  Church  and  State,  he  says,  it 

duty  and  dexlini/  of  this  generation 
t'»  •  npleie.  To  help  this  coii-tinmia- 
tion  this  work  has  been  pub  li.shcd,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  will  set  men  a  thinking 
who  are  unprejudiced  enough  to  peruse 
this  book,  it  is  more  than  |>rohuhlc  that 
the  writer's  hope  will  he  nali/ed." 

r,ri'!i/i  imter  Times. 
11  Amongst  the  almost  countless 
pamphlet-,  letters,  essays,  and  the  like, 
which,  much  to  the  honour  of  their  se- 
veral authors,  have  issued  from  the  press 
since  the  impudent  aggression  of  the 

i  of  K"me,  the  one  before  m  is 

1  to  deep  and  serious  attent  on. 
\Viitten  evidently  by  a  Christian  and  a 

r,  it  \\ill  he  found  powerful  in  the 
e\|M»ition  of  error,  and  firmly  autagonis- 

:  Torts  of  any  nature  soever,  and 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  calculi ' 

ncy    of  our    Protestant 
Church."  —  Xuttinyham  (iuardian. 

"The  x\riter  of  this  volume  has  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  passing  event* 
in  the  Christian  world.  He  is,  more- 
over, a  deep  thinker,  and  a  bold  speaker. 
He  contends  clearly  and  earnestly  for  a 
'  Second  Reformation,'  to  complete  the 
\\oik  which  Luther  began;  and  in  such 
Reformation  sees  the  only  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully stemming  the  tide  which  lias  set 
in  towards  this  country  from  Home, 
and  which  has  borne  upon  its  waves  a 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  V 
minster  and  a  Rom;-h  hierarchy.  The 

nation  for  which  he  contends 
differs  from  that  of  Luther,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  strove  to  reform  the  Romish 
Church  ;  the  writer  sees  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  Protestant  Church. 
takes  strong  ground  ;  and  Protestantism 
refined  and  purified,  as  he  would  refine 
and  ]  'iiily  it.  would  be  in  a  position  to 
defy  all  the  efforts  that  might  be 
to  encroach  upon  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  the  people  of  England 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  their 
best  birthright.  Such  a  reformation  as 
he  desiderates  would  not  merely  paralyze 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  it  would  as  effectually  neu- 
the  Romanising  tendencies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  wild  fanaticism  on  the 
other,  which  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
English  Establishment." 

Danbury  Guardian. 
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